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ARTICLE I. 


The Prefent State of Europe : exhibiting @ View of the Natural 
and Civil “Hiffory of the feveral. Countries and Kingdom:: their 

' Prifent: Conftitution and ‘Form of Government; their Cuftoms, 
Manners, Laws, and Religion ; their Arts, Sciences, Manufaac- 
tures, and Commerce; their Military Eftablifhmenis, Public 
Treaties, and Political Interc/ts and Connexions. To which is 
prefixed, an Introdu&ory Difeourfe on the Principles of Polity and 

' Government. By M.E. Totze, late Secretary to the Uni- 
' werfity of Gottingen, and now Profefor of Hiftory in’ the Uni- 

~ werfity of Butzow, ‘and Duchy of Mecklénburg. Tranflated 
Srom the German 4y Thomas Nugent, LL.D. and Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries. 3 Vols, 8v0; Pr, 18s, Nourfe, 


HTS tranflation appeats to be a tribute of: fiiendthip 

paid to the author, Mr. Edward: Totze, who is, it 
feems, profeffor of hiftory: in’ theuniverfity of Butzow,,. 
founded by his ferene highnefs the duke of Mecklenburgh 
Schwerin, in 1760. ‘The original work is not yet entirely 
finifhed ; it does not contain the prefent ftate of Germany,. 
nor that of the Auftrian Netherlands, Italy, the Helvetic 
body, and the European Turkey, which is now become fo ca- 
pital an obje& in the affairs of Europe.—-The author feems to 
be fenfible -of this deficiency: ; for. he fays that; to come. 
plete it, if this effay is approved, he payee to publith the 
Vou. XXIX. February, G vil) fate 
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, ftate of Germany, with the addition of a brief account of the 
temporal and fpiritual monarchy of the fee of Rome; which, in 
its prefent flate, is, we think, of no great importance to the 
Prefent State of Europe. In order to complete the work, we 
could wifh the author would take into his plan an account of 
the kingdoms of Hungary, Sardinia, and Naples, the Mila- 
nefe, Florence, Parma, Venice,’ Genoa, and other omitted 
ftates, in Italy and eliewhere. 

This work is ufhered in by Introdudtory Principles of Polity 
and Government, in which we find nothing particular ; and af- 
ter giving a definition of monarchy, ariftocracy, democracy, 
fimple and mixed governments, he agrees with Mr. Pope, 
that 

For forms of government let fools conteft ; 
Whate’er is beit adminiftered, is bef. 


In this: Introdudtion, with regard to all local obfervations, 
and natural hiftory, Bufching is Mr, Totze’s leading authority. 
The civil and political obfervations of Mr Totze are, in gene- 
ral, very pertinent, chiefly grounded upon Montefquieu, and 
Sufmilch, in his Difplay of the Divine @iconomy: He de- 
fcribes the eftablifhments of literature in the following manner. 

‘ The advancement of fciences requires f{chools of higher 
and lower ranks. Im the former, called Univerfities, are 
faught all the fciences, both the liberal and the higher*; in 
the latter, youth are only inftru&ted in the liberal fciences, or 
go no farther than writing, cafting accompts, Latin and 
Greck, and the rudiments of religion. Befides the univerfities 
and lower fchools, there are fome of an intermediate clafs, 
known by the name of Academies; where young gentlemen 
Jearn the exercifes, languages, fciences, and arts becoming 
their ftation. 





‘ * Though mufic be reckoned among the fine arts,’ yet it 
ts very feldom taught by appointed profeffors: this, however, 
obtained antiently, amd even in fome meafure ftill fubfifts. 
Alphonfo X. king of Caftile, in the year 1254, founded in 
the univerfity of Salamanca a profeflorfhip of mufic, with a fa- 
lary of fifty maravedis a year. See Ferrera’s Hiftory of Spain, 
book IV. § 464. p. 477- Mufic has likewife a profefforfhip 
at Coimbra. Noticias de Portugal por Manoel Saverin de Fa- 
ria, Difcurfo V. § ili. p. 207. 

¢ There is likewife-a profeffr of Mufic at Oxford ; and at 
the Englifh univerfities, even DoGors of Mufic are created. 
See Alberti’s Letters on the State of Religion and Learning in 


Great Britain, Letter XLVIIE. and L, 
¢ The 

















“Tbe Prefent Stade of Batope.  W 
¢ The difference betwixt fciences and arts is, that fhe for- 

mer confifts in a readinef$ to perceive and illaftrate certain 
truths; the latter, in a facility of performing any oot ac- , 
cording to certain rules. The one employs only the intelleé : 
the other, though not exclufively of the mind, depends chiefly 
on manual fkill. The rules in fome arts are very fimple, fo as_ 
to be learned by mere praétice; in others they are more coin- 
plex, and deduced froin the liberal, or even from fome parts 
of the higher fciences. ‘The former are called common; or 
mechanical arts, and include all kinds of handicrafts ; the lat- 
ter are fliled the fine arts, of which the principal are paititing; 
{culpture, engraving, and architecture. 2 Wass. 

‘ The improvement and increafe of fctiences dre owing to 
nothing more than to Academies and Scientifical Societies, 
The difcovery of new truths being’ their profeffed ftudy, the 
members of them fhould be perfons of eminent talents.. Aca- 
demies and focieties are ufually divided into three claffes, the’ 
mathematical, the phyfiological, and the philological ; each 
with their particuler direétor, and a prefident over all. In 
imitation of the Scientifical Academies and Societies, lave 
likewife been inftituted Academies of the Fine Arts, as paint- 
ing, fculpture, and architecture, which by thefe iriltitutions 
have been brought to perfection. « With the fame view of pto-— 
moting the arts in-general, great applaufe is due to the Royal 
Schools as they are called; where youth, befides what is taught 
in common feminaries, ate inftruéted in the fundamentals of 
the fine and mechanical arts. Bus: 

‘ In the progrefs of the fciences and of litetatufe, Printing 
has been a main inftrument ; manufcripts, or written books; 
having been formerly fo dear, that none but the rich could 
purchafe them*. ‘This fcarcity has been removed by the in- 
eftimable invention of the typographical art, which the Dutch 
afcribe to their countryman Laurence Cofter, 6f Haatlem + 3 
but it is now fufficiently proved, that John Guttenberg, of 


_— = —" = \ 





‘* It is related of the famous Anthony Beccatelli, com« 
monly called Panormita, that he fold a parcel of land to pur3 
thafe a copy of Livy. In the eleventh century, Gracia, coun- 
tefs of Anjou, gave for a collection of homilies, 200 fheep, ‘2 
meafure of wheat, a like quantity of rye, and a like quantity 
of millet, together with a number of marten fkins.. Heénault 
Abregé Chronologique, or Abridgement of the Hiftory of ' 
France, Tom, I. p, 154.° 

-* + See General Hiftory of the United Netherlands, Vol. ’ 
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Strasburg, found out the real printing of books; that is, the 
art of printing with fingle moveable types *. 

‘ From printing fprung Bookfelling, which is of fach vaft 
benefit to the republic of letters; the writings of the learned 
being now eafily conveyed from one country to another.’ 

In a country like England our author’s reprefentation of ju- 
rifprudenee and legiflation can be of little ufe. What he fays 
concerning the marine of this kingdom is taken chiefly from Bur- 
chetf’s and Leidard’s Naval Hilftories : in treating of the expences 
of fitting out fhips of war, but little dependence can be had, ag 
this time, upon calculations that were made above forty years 
avo. In fhort, the conftitu:ion of England in matters of war, 
commerce, and taxation, formsa fyflem of its own, which has 
but little connetion with that of foreign countries, as defcribed 
by this author. All he fays, however, on thofe heads are well 
worthy the attention of an Englith reader.—Mr. Totze next 
treats of money and coins, which, he fays, have an intrinfic 
and extrinfic value ; the former depending upon the finenefs 
and weight of the metal, the latter upon the ordinances of the 
government which may likewife alter it. ‘ The proportion, 
fays he, appointed by the laws between the intrinfic and ex- 
trinfic value of coins, is termed the ftandard. The nearer the 
intrinfic and extrinfic value, the better are the coins; and, of 
courfe, the worfe where the difference is greater.’ This is a 
tender confideration, and, we think, not very accurately ex- 
prefied, when applied to a trading country, where the intrinfic 
value of the coin is the ftandard. In abfolute governments, it 
is true, the extrinfic value of the coin may be fo much difpro- 
portioned to the intrinfic that it may have no currency but 
within that ftate, and even there with great difficulty. Nay 
in the courfe of this century, paper was made a legal tender in 
France, witnefs the cafe of the Miffifippi ; but thofe were def- 
perate remedies ; and Mr. Locke never gave a greater proof of 
his abilities than by demonftrating, when the filver money was 
ré-coined ucder king William, that the intrinfic and extrinfic 
value of the currency ought to be, as nearly as poffible, the 





« * John Guttenburg was born at Mentz, of a noble family, 
and lived at Strafburg from 1430 to 1445. He afterwards 
went into partnerfhip with Fauftus of Mentz; but a difpute 
between them producing a law-iuit, he was caft, and thereby 
loft his printing houfe. Fauftus then entered into connec- 
tions with Peter Schoiffer, who, between 1450 and 1455, in- 
vented the caft types. All this bas been fufficiently proved by. 
counfellor Schopflin, in his Vindicie Typographice. Argen- 
tor. 1700. 4. See Leipfic Gazette, No 18. 1760, 
fame. 
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fame. This do&rine had, indeed, its inconveniencies when 
bullion became dearer than coin; but the error, if any, was 
on the fafe fide, and -for the credit of the kingdom. 

This writer treats next of the revenues of a ftate. Thefe, 
he fays, arife firft from the demefnes which are unalienable, 
becaufe affigned for the fupport of the fovereign ; fecondly, 
from the regalia, which he fuppofes to be feas, lakes, rivers, 
highways, forefts, wild-beafts, falts, and coinage; thirdly, 
upon fome uncertain and cafual incomes, as fines, confifca- 
tions, inheritances of aliens or‘thofe who have no heirs, trea- 
fures found, and things for fale; but the greateft revenue 
arifing to the ftate is from taxes, rates, and duties. If all 
thofe are infufficient, then thofe taxes may be augmented or 
others impofed, fuch as the twentieth or fifteenth penny, three 
years loans, &c, not to mention in urgent exigencies, lotteries 
and anauities, which experienced financiers have recourfe to.’ 
‘ But, fays he, to have always a large fand of ready money 
at hand, is infinitely the beft and moft effeftual expedient.’ 

The means of encreafing a ftate’s revenue are agriculture, 
manufa@tures, trade, foreign and domeftic, exchange, banks, 
trading companies, fhares and dividends, all which our author 
defcribes pretty much as they are underftood in England. The 
fame may be faid, making a few allowances, for his obferva- 
tions upon foreign affairs, governmental, and provincial ad- 
miniftrations, and all the other executive departments of a 
community. —We are next jed into a defcription of an unli- 
mited and limited monarchy, an ariftocracy, a democracy, 
and the other modes of government, ali which are very clearly 
and properly defined by our author. 

The following divifion treats of Europe in general,_——~ 
Mr. Totze firft defcribes it geographically; and in {peaking 
of rivers and waters, he obferves that ‘ the great foreign’ 
trade carried on by means of thefe waters, has occafioned moft 
of the European ftates to become maritime powers. —The 
author then gives us a very fhort,and perfpicuous abridgment 
of the chief revolutions in Europe, fince the reign of Charles 
the Great, in the year 800, and concludes it in the following 
manner. 

‘ A new war in the mean time breaking out between Great 
Britain and France, about the limits of their American countries, 
the former entered into an alliance with Pruffia, and the latter 
with Auttria. To this laft alliance acceded Ruffia, Sweden, and 
the greater part of the German empire; and at length it came 
to be farther ftrengthened by Spain; fo that the parties feemed 
very unequal, amd the former by much the weakeft ; yet at the 
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upfhot it proved the ftrongeft. In this war, which was carried 
on with more animofity and more armies than “were ever 
known in Europe, Great Britain exerted itfelf to that degree, 
and with fuch fortunate confequences, that the united Frenck 
and Spaniards were obliged to accept of fuch articles as this 
power prefcribed to them. Thus a comparifon of former and 
prefent events fhews, that as Spain was the firft European 
power in the fixteenth century, and France in the feventeenth, 
Great Bricain may be deemed fuch in the prefent century ; fa 
uncertain and mutable js the grandeur of ftates. 


Sic robora: verti 
Cernimus, afque illas aflumere pondera gentes, 
Concidere has.’ 


The characters of the Europeans and their languages now 
come under our confideration. Mr. Totze tells us, that the 
French is ufed in feveral courts of Germany, and all over the 
north ; that the Italian may be called the fpeech of European 
mufic ; and that the Sclavonian language is the mother tongue 
of the Ruffian, Bohemian, and Moravian, and ufed with dif- 
ferent dialeéts in Hungary, Stiria, the Ukraine, and Lufatia. 
In thort, according to fome, it is fpoken by fixty different na- 
tions. Mr. Totze’s computation of European population,, we 

think, admits of great difficulties, which, however, are not 
owing to him, but to a predominant humour in calculators to 
diminifh population in‘ every country. ‘ Europe, fays our 
author, confidering its extent, might contain near five huns 
dred and fifty millions of inhabitants, yet the higheft compu- 
tation makes them only a hundred and fifty millions, ‘¢ This 
number, continues he, is hindred from encreafing, as under 
certain circumftances it probably would, firft, by the many 
wars in which the greater part of Europe is frequently involv- 
ed; fecondly, by the numerous armies kept on foot even in 
the times of peace, and of whom the greateft part die unmar- 
ried; the various and extenfive fettlements of the Europeans 
in the other parts of the world, and to which great numbers 
remove every year to make their fortunes; and laftly, the fea- 
fervice, and naval trade, in which many meet with an un- 
timely death.’ : 

That the above caufes may diminifh the European popula- 
tion cannot be doubted ; but the diminution never can be as 
five hundred and fifty millions to one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions. It is true Europe is frequently involved in wars, ‘@nd 
fome fettlements abroad require fupplies of men; but we are 
to confider, that many of its kingdoms and ftates have no con- 
cern ia thofe wars, and yet we find no fenfible encreafe of their 
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population. Many of them have no foreign fettlements, “no 
fea-fervice, and no naval trade, and yet their numbers have 
been pretty much the fame for ages paft. We are likewife to 
remark, that tho’ the original fettlements of colonies abroad oc- 
cafion at firft a drain of population, yet a few centuries, as in the 
cafe of Great Britain, more than repay it. We are therefore 
inclined to think that population in Europe encreafes or di- 
minifhes according to the plenty or fcarcity of the means of 
fubfiftence in each country, with a few exceptions. 

Mr. Totze has given us three different calculations of Eu- 
ropean population, all which, we think, are very fallible. 
That of baron Bielfield makes it about 150 millions, that of 
Mr. Bufchiag amounts to 142 millions, one tenth, and: that 
of Mr. Sufmilch to 130 millions. In the firft.and laft of thofe 
calculations Great Britain is rated at eight millions, and in the 
fecond Great Britain and Ireland at the fame number, which 
we are perfuaded is an undervaluation. 

The difference of ranks of inhabitants in European ftates 
comes next under our author’s cognizance, and then the par- 
ticular forms of their governments. ‘ The moft antient Eu- 
ropean nations, fays he, accounted liberty the fupreme good: 
it was the foul of their political conftitution ; and, according 
to. a great philofopher, it was by this attachment to liberty, 
that they diftinguifhed themfelves from the Afiatics, who were 
always flaves to their rulers. In the monarchies erected after 
the downfall of the Roman empire, liberty was conne&ed with 
fovereignty, the nobility being a check againft the exceffes of 
prerogative. They were originally the only ftate of the realm ; 
but the clergy growing rich and powerful, gained admittance 
into the public confultations ; and in procefs of time the more 
wealthy cities and towns came to make a branch of the legif- 
lature. This compound of monarchy, ariftocracy, and demo- 
cracy, was in the middle ages almoft the univerfal form of go- 
vernment in Europe. But in the fixteenth and feventeenth 
centuries it became, in moft ftates, purely monarchial; the 
fovereigns finding means gradually to exclude the ftates from 
the government, and get all the power into their own hands. 
Accordingly, there are now in Europe the following unlimited 
monarchies: 1. Portugal. 2. Spain. 3. France.. 4. Den- 
mark, 5. Ruffia. 6. Pruffia’ 7. Sardinia, 8. The Twa 
Sicilies. g. The Pope is likewife unlimited in the Ecclefiaf- 
tical State. 10. And the Grand Mafter of the order of St. 
Joh within the Ifle of Malta. But the only defpotie ftate in 
Europe is Turkey. 

‘ The European maxed flates are, 1, Germany. 2. Great 
Britain. 3. Sweden. 4. Poland: ands. Hungary; yet with 
G4 con- 
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con®derable differences ; for in Great Britain and Hungary, 
monarchy has the afcendant ; in Sweden and Poland, arifto- 
cracy; and the Germanic conftitution, in many things, re- 
fembles a body of united nations. 

‘ Among Europe’s free ftates are four ariftocracies. 1. Ve- 
nice. z. Gemoa, 3. Lucca. 4. Ragufa: one arifto-demo- 
cratical republic, San Marino: and two ftates of united people. 
1, The United Netherlands. 2. The Swifs Cantons.’ 

Mr. Totze imagines that even under unlimited fovereigns 
all European kingdoms have their fundamental laws, which 
their fovereigns are bound to obferve, becaufe, fays he, moft, 
if not all, the prefent abfolute monarchies in Europe having 
been limited governments, fome inftitutions were left ftanding 
at the change of form. Among thofe limitations he mentions, 
‘ firft, the eftablifhed religion, which, he fays, a monarch 
cannot alter.? The hiftory of the Englifh reformation may, 
perhaps, furnith fome matter of difpute as to the fundamen- 
tality of that article. ‘Second, he is not to alter the legal fuc- 
ceffion to the throne, nor inveft improper or difqualified per- 
fons with a pretenfion to it.” Without having recourft to the 
hiftories of Lewis X1V. of France, Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
of England, we may find very {trong exceptions to this funda- 
mental, in the hiftory of Spain. Upon the whole, therefore, 
all that can be faid with regard to thofe fundamentals, are 
that, however they may bind the king, they do not bind the 
ftates. The hiftories of England and Ruffia furnith inftances 
where the ftates compli mented their fovereigns with difpenfa- 
tions from that fundamental. 

The next fundamental laws mentioned by our author, is, 
thirdly. ‘ That he fhall adminifter juftice according to the 
laws; confequently, he cannot decide any caufe arbitrarily.’ 
We cannot help thinking that a prince limited by the laws 
cannot be faid to be an unlimited monarch, and we imagine 
that Mr. Totze has here confined his ideas entirely to the Ger- 
manic conititution, without extending them to what has been 
the praétice of almoft all unlimited monarchies. ‘ It being a 
maxim, continues our author, generally received in Chriften- 
dom, that only the adminiftration of the ftate, with proper rights 
and honours, is committed to the fovereign, and that it is by 
no means his property ; another fundamental law confequen- 
tial to this is, that the domain, or crown-lands fhall not be 
alienated. ‘Thus the fovereign is not allowed to parcel out the 
fame or difpofe of them at his will..——For a commentary 
upon this doétrine we muft refer our readers to the prefent 
practice of England, even though it is a limited monarchy. 
We are, however, a little furprized that Mr. Totze, in laying 
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down thofe fundamental laws, did not give his readers fomg. 
better reafon than he has done, for the French omitting out 
of their king’s coronation oath, ever fince the reign of Charles 
VIII. the following claufe, Superioritatem, jura et nobilitatis co- 
rone Francia inviolabiliter cuftodiam, et illa nec tranfportabo nec 
alienabo. In Englith, « I fhall neither transfer nor alienate, 
but inviolably preferve the fuperiority and rights of the ao- 
bility of the crown of France.” 

Our author next proceeds to treat of the particular funda- 
mental laws in limited monarchies, The nature of the fuc- 
ceflion, -eleétive kingdoms, regencies, the right of the ftates, 
the depofition of kings, and the fingular good fortune of the 
French royal family, which, our author fays, has held the 
throne near 800 years in an uninterrupted male fucceffion. 
He obferves that the royal family of Bourbon, at prefent, fills 
the thrones of France, Spain, and Naples. *‘ The like good 
fortune, continues he, has attended the illuftrious houfe of 
Oldenburg: it is in poffeflion of the two crowns of Denmark 
and Sweden, to which, in time, will be added that of Ruflia, 
in the perfon of a prince ; and thus the fceptres of all the three 
northern monarchies will be in its hands.’ This fuppofes the 
houfe of Holftein to be defcended from that of Oldenburg. 

The titles of fovereignty, ofders of knighthood, and fome 
other articles, not extremely material, fucceed ; and then the. 
author proceeds to religion, and thinks the popith is by much 
the ftrongeft with regard to number and the extent of coun- 
tries. His ftate of {ciences in Europe is worth perufing, as are 
his accounts of the Roman and canon law, and the law of na- . 
tions. 

In the account of the military force in Europe, and his 
ftate of the marine, the author is ofter? indebted to Bufching. 
He fuppofes the royal revenues of France to exceed that of 
any other Eyropean power; and the reader will find fome 
amufement in perufing his alterations and prefent ftate of 
the European commerce, which finifhes his preliminary dif- 
courfe, 

Mr. Totze opens his Prefent State of Europe with an ac- 
count of Spain, which feems to be very carefully felected from . 
the beft authors ; but as it contains little or nothing that is 
new, it is fufficient to fay that Mr. Totze has been circum- 
ftantial on the antient forms of each government, and parti- 
cularly happy in afcertaining the ftate of the coinage, antient 
and modern. He clofes his account of each kingdom with an 
enumeration of the feveral treaties concluded between the re- 
fpedtive powers ; at one view, pointing out both the mutual 
relation between different ftates with regard to certain rights 
; and 
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and obligations, and at the fame time their greater or lefler 
fhare in the general tranfadtions. 

The chara&ter given of the Spaniards by Mr. Totze is as 
follows. ‘ The Spaniards, as to their perfons, are in general 
of a middle fize, or low ftature, and withal lean and meagre. 
They are well limbed, but with weak eyes, which makes f{pec- 
tacles fo common among them. They are of a brown com. 
plexion, with fomething grave or. ‘ftern and forbidding in their 
afpe& ; which, however, relates only to the men; the womien, 
befides their beauty, being more lively and agreeable in their 
manners. Among the difeafes of both fexes, the venereal is 
the moft common ; but they make light of it. 

‘ They are naturally penfive and melancholy; in their de- 
liberations and refolves flow; and in converfation fufpicious, 
difcerning, and referved. ‘They have a large fhare of ambi- 
tion, but likewife of firmnefs and fortitude; are very tempe- 
rate in eating, and {till more in drinking ; they are celebrated 
for magnanimity, probity, conftancy in friendfhip, and punc- 
tual obfervance of their word. 

‘ This is the bright fide of the Spaniards. On the other 
hand one fees, and fometimes amidit the moft fordid poverty, 
an intolerable haughtinefs, and a contempt of other nations. 
They are likewife charged with extreme avarice, feizing every 
opportunity, however iniquitous, of enriching themfelves ; an 
artin which their viceroys, governors, and other officers in 
America, not excepting even the miflionaries in that country, 
are moft infamoufly expert. Lewdnefs is one of _their capital 
vices. Married and unmarried youths and boys, keep mif- 
treffes; and from this propenfity fprings their great veneration 
and complaifance to the fair fex, together with that jealoufy 
which is fo predominant jn them, that they ftick at nothing to 
gratify it, In revenge they are equally vehement, and gene- 
rally have it executed by bravo’s or murderers; looking on 
duelling, fo much praétifed by other nations, as giving ad- 
vantages to an enemy, at one’s own peril. The proceedings 
of the Spaniards towards the Moors, the Indians, and the 
Flemings, leave an indelible trand of cruelty on their name. 

~« Though avaricious, they are flothful, and hate work, by 
which they might be earning fomething, and particularly han- 
dicrafts and agriculture. The fource of this indolence lies in 
their pride, all pretending to be defcended frem the Vifigoths ; 
and that to ftoop to fuch low employments would be debafing 
their jlluftrious origin. This makes the commonalty fo very 
poor; and perfons of rank are often reduced to exigencies by 
their negligencies and mifmanagement. ‘The grandees are 
very profufe in fine furniture, and often expenda great part of 
| their 
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their eftates in plate, of which forme have an amazing quantity, 
though feldom ufed but at nuptials. The Spaniards are very 
conceited and tenacious of their old cuftoms and manners, and 
would equally deteft any alteration in their drefS, as in the ce+ 
remonies of the church: the public games and diverfions ufed 
by their anceftors, fubfift to this very day. 

‘ Among thefe, the principal are the bull-fights; and the 

ope himfelf, though fo much refpected in Spain, never: hag 
~ abiec to abolifh thofe fanguinary entertainments,’ 
_ Had Mr, Totze deferred the. compilation of. this work till 
the year 1770, he probably would have altered fome part of 
this charaéter ; and we have reafon to expect from the difpo- 
fitions of his prefent. Catholic majefty, farther alterations in 
the civil and ecclefiaftica] deportments of his government and 
the manners of his people. It is furprizing that Mr. Totze in 
enumerating the treaties between Great Britain and Spain, 
fhould omit that of Seville in 1729. 

Portugal naturally follows Spain in this ont and we have 
no reafon to diftruft the fidelity of our author’s account of that 
kingdom, What he fays concerning the veneration of the 
coat for the papal power, and their flavifh dependence 
on the court of Rome, has been in a great meafure obviated by 
the fpirited condu& of their laft two kings, efpecially his pre- 
fent moft faithful majefty, who feems to have led the way to 
a general reformation. We have not feen, however, fo clear 
and accurate an account of Portugal as that given in the work 
before us ; and it ig highly worth perufal, efpecially by the com- 
mercial part of England. 

The next kingdom is France, a country which we had. al- 
moft faid is but too well known to our fellow-fubje&s.. What, 
is faid of it by our author agrees with the beft publifhed ac- 
counts. ‘The following is an account of a new order, which, 
we believe, has been but little attended to. . 

‘ As the knights of the three orders muft be of the Roman 
Catholic religion, Lewis XV. in the year 1759, inftituted a 
new order for proteftant officers, by the title of Ordre du Me- 
rite Militaire. It has two Grand-croix and four Comman- 
deurs; the number of knights indefinite. The crofs of the 
order reprefents a {word ere&t, with this infcription; ** Pro 
Virtute Bellica ;”? and on the reverfe is a wreath with the 
words, ‘* Ludevicus XV: inftituit 1759.’ 

Mr. Totze believes that the Weft-Indian and Newfoundland 
fithery are the beft branches of foreign trade France now-en- 
joys ; and that France has nothing to fear but from Great Bri- 
tain, fince her alliance with the houfe of Auftria, and her efta- 
blifhment of the family-compa@, The duration of that alli- 
ance, 





g: The Prefent State of Europe. 


ance, however, muft be very uncertain, and precarious, till 
the real difpofitions of his prefent Imperial majefty are known. 
It is pretty extraordinary that this author fhould roundly ad- 
vance that no ftate in Europe has produced fo many and fo 
great ftatefmen and warriors as France ; an affertion which de- 
pends upon no authority but that of a French gafconade. 

We with that Mr. Totze had been a little more cautious than 
he has been in feleéting his authorities for the prefent ftate of 
Great Britain. Some of them are fcarcely known to an Englifh 
reader, witnefs Miege, Murault a Swifs, and Le Blanc a 
Frenchman, fo uninformed of the Englifh ftage,; which he pre- 
tends to criticife, that he gives us Shakefpear’s rhyming fcenes, 
becaufe they are in rhyme, as the higheft fpecimen of that 
poet’s poetical excellencies.. We are forry here to make a ge- 
neral obfervation, that the foreigners who have pretended 
to give an account of the Englifh nation are the people in 
the world the moft difqualified for fach an undertaking. ‘They 
are commonly men who have no accefs to the beft or even the 
middling company, and tranfmit the manners of the loweft as 
charaéteriftics of-the Englifh people; the inftances of this in 
Mr. ‘Totze’s notes are too numerous to be produced here, and 
even many of them are founded upon falfe and miftaken faéts. 
We muft, however, do this writer the juftice to obferve, that 
fome of the authors whom he quotes lived in a time when too 
many vulgarities prevailed among the Englifh.—His account: 
of the conftitution of England is chiefly extraéted from 
Rapin, and Chamberlain’s Prefent State of Great Britain, 
and confequently not very accurate. He tells us, that no 
fentence of death can be put in execution without the king’s 
orders; that the laws do not indicate with proper perfpi- 
cuity and explicitnefs, how far the rights of each order of 
the ftate extends ; ‘ that the tories attributed an unlimited power 
to the king, and that even after the Revolution they harboured 
a ftrong attachment to the Stuart family, and were never fin- 
cerely well affe&ted to king William, queen Anne, or the prefent 
royal family ; and the whigs, fays he, on their fide, after the 
Revolution, which was chiefly their work, ftanding higher in 
the prince’s favour, and enjoying all the new employments, 
which they themfelves had created, and other advantages, 
which they could expeé to hold only under the now reigning 
family, have always fhewed themfelves votaries to the court ; 
and have complied with, and invented meafures which feemed 
to affect liberty.’ 

Mr. Fotze tells us that the city of London confifts of three 


parts ; firft, the city of London, particularly fo called ; fecond, 
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borough of Southwark ; and third, the city and liberty of Weft- 
minfter.. This is a very indifferent defcription of our capital. 
The city of: Weftminfter is not proper the city of London, 
more than all the buildings that lie in the county, which, to 
fpeak within bounds, contains above a hundred thoufand in- 
habitants, fuch as Pancras, Marybone, St. Giles’s, and other 
parifhes.—The fame indefinite defcription has led other :fo-« 
reigners, as well as this author, into another miftake, which is 
ftill more important, by calculating the population of what is 
called London, from the bills of mortality, though fome large 
parifhes are not within thofe bills. — After all, we are very ready. 
to admit that Mr, Totze’s defcription of the prefent dtate of 
Great Britain is more correct than that of any other foteigner., 

The pretent ftate of the Netherlands next follows, and then 
that of Denmark, which is illuftrated by fome accurate notes. 
It is to be wifhed that other parts of this performance had un- 
dergone a like revifal. . We have nothing to object to our/au- 
thor’s account of Sweden, Poland and Ruffia, with which’ 
the third volume clofes. 

We fhall fay nothing decifive concerning this work, becaufe: 
we look upon it, as yet, to be imperfe&t, and a. few elucida- 
tions in the umpublifhed part may render it of very general, 
utility. 





II. The Hiffory of the Negotiations for the Peace concluded at Bel- 
grade, September, 18, 1739, JSeteveen the Emperor, Ruffia, 
and the Ottoman Porte, by the Mediation and under the Gua- 
rantee of France. Shewing the Grounds of the prefent War be- 
teveen the Ruffians and the Turks. Yranflated from the French 
of M. L’Abbe Laugier. 8vo. Pr. 55. 34. in boards. Murray, 


HIS is an accurate and an_ inftructive work: it difcovers 
great knowledge both of men and things... The ableft 
negotiator may improve himfelf by attending to the condu& of 
the marquis de Villeneuve; as the beft writer may profit, by imi- 
tating the eloquence and perfpicuity of M, L’Abbe Laugier’s 
narrative. | 
Having done this juftice to the ftatefmen and the author, . 
we can with the better grace differ from the Englifh tranflator, 
when he fays that the work before us fhews the grounds of the 
prefent war between the Ruffians and the Turks. Every na-: 
tion, it is true, at war with another, confiders its former en- 
gagements as being diflolved, and each refumes its original in-, 
tentions, and either ratifies or alters them bya fubfequent 
treaty, In the prefent war between the Porte and the court of 
Ruffia, 
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Ruffia, it is more than probable that the vitor may revive the 
claims that were either adjafted or remained dormant at the 
peace of Belgrade in 1739; but we apprehend that the prefent 
war was grounded upon events entirely unconnetted with any’ 
thing contained in that treaty. -In the prefent grand feignor’s 
manifefto, delivered the zoth of October, 1768, to the foreign 
minifters refidimg at Conftantinople, mention is indeed made 
that the Ruffiahs had fent troops to Balta, where they had com- 
mitted hoftilities, in violation of the peace of Belgrade ; but the: 
Ruflians denied the faét; nor has it ever been confidered fincé 
as @ matter of any moment. i 

“In the hiftory before us the author firft enters upon a review 
of the political interefts that kindled up the war between the’ 
Ruffians and the Turks, which was terminated by the treaty 
of Belgrade. The celfion of Afoph to the czar Peter by the’ 
treaty of Carlowitz m 1669, was the more mortifying to the 
Turks, as‘it was followed by the Ruffians acquiring an efta- 
blifhment’ on the Black Sea, the exclufive navigation of which 
had, till that time, been enjoyed by the Porte. The war 
which followed between Sweden and Ruffia gave fultan 
Achmet IH. a pretext for fending his grand vifier at the head’ 
of a formidable army againft that of Ruffia, commanded by 
Peter the Great in perfon. The event of that expedition, which 
promifed to terminate in the total defeat of the Ruffians, when 
they were blocked up at Pruth, and were delivered by the dd- 
drefs of the czar’s miftrefs, afterwards the emprefs Catherine, 
is well known in hiftory. It proved to the Turks to bea kind 
of a Furce caudine, as the Porte, by gaining little more than the 
reftitution of Afoph, acquired either too little or too much, 
and the Ruffians were rather exafperated than humbled by 
their difgrace. 

Between the conclufion of the peace of Pruth and the year 
1730, both empires were employed in difmembering the un- 
happy Perfian monarchy. Peter feized Derbent, and efta- 
blifhed an advantageous commerce on the Cafpian Sea. Anne 
Iwannovena that year filled the throne of Ruffia, and a revo. 
lution had placed the fultan Mahomet on that of Conftantinople. 
The latter propofed a peace with fhah Thamas, and offered to. 
affift himn’in retaking all the provinces conquered by Peter I, on 
the Cafpian Sea. The court of Peterfburgh found means to break 
off this negotiation ; and the war going on, fhah Thamas de- 
feated the Turks near mount ‘Tauris. Their fubfequent dif 

aces obliged them to reftore to the Perfians all their con- 

efts on that fide, and to affift fhah Thamas in diflodging the» 


Ruffians from the borddrs of the Cafpian Sea; but the czarina 
made : 
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made proper difpofitions, fo that neither party fucceeded in its 
defigns againft the Ruffian conquefts. 

The death of Auguftus L. king of Poland, in 17 32; engaged 
the czarina’s whole attention to prevent his moft Chriftian 
majefty’s father in-law regaining the crown. of Poland, which ac- 
cordingly went in favour of the late king’s fon, Auguftus H. The 
profecution of this great meafure obliged the Ruffians to make 
peace with fhah Thamas, by yieldiog up to him. part of their 
Perfian conquefts, . The ‘Turks were fo much exafperated: at 
this pacification, that they marched 100,000 men to Bender, 
but they durft not employ them againft Ruffia, because the Per- 
fians had already commenced hoftilities againft them. Thus 
their army at Bender was,recalled to act againft, fhah Thamass 
but the court of Peterfburgh was fo much engaged in ‘fup+ 
porting Auguftus II. that it took no part in this.new. war. The 
Turks employed a ferafkier as thew minifter :to finith it-by — 
negotiation ; and fhah Thamas, who had hitherto gained by 
every negotiation with both powers, would have gladly :ré. 
newed the peace, had not his general and minifter, the famous 
Kouli‘Khan, thrown him into prifon, placed one, of his fons 
upon the throne, and declared himfelf regent of . the kingdom; 
and generaliffimo of the army, foon after confirming all fors 
mer treaties between Perlia and Ruffia, that’he might employ 
his whole force againftthe Turks. Kouli Khan, after haughtily 
rejecting all terms offered him by the bafhaw of Bagdat,. was 
totally defeated by the Turks whom he hated and defpifed.. By - 
this time fhah Thamas was reinftated on his throne, and would 
have made peace with the Turks had not Kouli Kham been ao 
the head of his armies, and after lofing a fecond battle re- 
mained completely victorious in a third. 

Angutftus II. being confirmed on his throne, the Ruffians re« 
fumed their hoftile meafures againft the Turks, and even ceded 
feveral places on the frontiers of Perfia to keep Kouli Kham 
quiet during the war. He had again defeated the Turks 
near Erivan, and the Porte had ordered the Khan of the Tar- 
tars to relieve Georgia, which obliged them to.march through 
part of the Ruffian terrritories, where fome diforders had been 
committed. The Ruffian refident at Conftantinople made com 
plaints of this, but they were neglected by the Porte; upon 
which count Munich, the Ruffian general, on the 26thof March 
1736, invefted Afoph, and the ‘Turks propofed a peace with 
the Peifians by reitoring all their conquefts in that kingdom. 
Even preliminaries were figned, but the ambition of Kouli Khan, 
_who depended greatly on the czarina for mounting, the throne 
of Perfia, broke all meafures of that kind, | After this abridg-: 
ment: 
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ment of one of the moft curious and leaft underftood parts of 
modern hiftory, our author fhall fpeak for himfelf. 

* The praétices of this ufurper, Koulican, were no fecret 
at Conftantinople, where a report had even been fpread, and 
met with credit among thofe who had opportunities of being 
well acquainted with the fecrets of the Turkifh government, 
that the money lent by Ruffia to thaw Thamas was to be re- 
imburfed by the Porte, or, as an alternative, that Azoph 
Should be ceded to the Ruffians;.that the Porte beingin no 
condition to make the reimburfement, had confented to the 
Ruffian invafion, preferring the. Jofing that place by a fiege to 
the expedient of yielding it up, in order to prevent the mur- 
murs and outrages of the people, which a voluntary ceffion 
muft infallibly excite. It was affirmed, that this arrangement 
was fettled in one of the fecret articles of the peace between 
the Porte and Koulican; which opinion was favoured by 
the dilatory preparations of the Turks againft Ruffia; and by 
this circumftance, that the Ruffian minifter ftill enjoyed his, 
liberty at Conftantinople, contrary to their ufual praétice, as 
they feldom fail of fhutting up in the prifon of the feven- 
towers, the minifters of thofe potentates who declare war 
againft them. 

* The event, however, proved this conjecture to be alto- 
gether groundlefs. The Cham of Tartary received orders to 
march with,all expedition to the relief of Azoph; and he af- 
‘ fembled near Orkapi an army of one hundred and fifty thoufand 
men; and commiffions were iffued out, requiring all the militia 
of Greece and Romania to rendezvous at Bender; and the 
captain Bafhaw failed for the Black Sea with a fleet of thirty 
gallies and twenty brigantines, which were joined, during their 
voyage, by a great number of tranfports and armed veffels. 

* On the 2d of Junean envoy from Ruffia arrived at Conftanti- 
nople, and delivered to the grand’vizier a manifefto, con- 
taining the declaration of war. In this paper, among the 
motives of the rupture, all fubje&ts of complaint, whether an- 
cient or of a modern date, were recapitulated: the protec- 
tion afforded to the Perfian rebels againft the czar Peter; the 
late irruptions of the Tartars into the Mufcovite territories, 
and the refufal of the Porte to put aftop to them ; the moderation 
which the reigning czarina ‘had teftified by reftoring part of 
her conquefts to the king of Perfia, and refufing to join her 
forces to thofe of thaw Thamas againft the Turks, which had 
been fo far from rendering them better difpofed, that they 
had given a frefh evidence of their ill-will towards the Ruf- 
fians, by oppofing-their being included in the treaty with Ta- 


mas Koulican. Notwithftanding all thefe effential grievances, 
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fet forth at great length in the miarifefto,’the czarina declared 
herfelf ftill difpofed! to enter into an accomiisdation, provided 
it were upon reafonable terms. _ 

_ ¢ This. maniféfto’ bore date’on the 1ft of May, though the. 
fiege ‘had been began on the 26th of March. It, however, 
produced no change with refpet' td the Ruffian miniftet, who 
fo little expected being able to preferve his liberty, that he had 
already taken all neceffary precautions for the ‘fecurity of his 
effects. As the ezarina had left a door open in’ her manifefto 
for a negociation, ‘the Turkith miniffers. were unwilling to de- 
prive themfelves of that refource by an a@ of violence, which 
would have afforded fubje@ for frefh complaint. "Therefore 
they took the refolusion to fend the Rufiian embaffador to the 
army which was going to mafch to Bender, ‘and ordered him 
tobe efcorted-as far’as the frontier by a body of janizaries. 

‘ On the 16thof. June the Ottoman army under the grand 
vizier began its march to Bender; notiwithftanding which War-" 
like. preparation, their minifters were infinitely more anxious 
about finding means of accommodating with the Ruflians in 
the.cabinet, then taking meafures for refifting them in| thé 
field. From the firft accounts of the fiege of ‘Azoph, they had 
been looking out for mediators between them. They would 
have preferred the mediation’ of ‘France to any other ; but'as 
much time muft elapfe’ before’ the marquis de Villeneuve, the 
French embaflador, could receive orders and inftru@tions from 
his. court, and their eagernef$ to finifh this war admitting 
of no delay, they had accepted offers of mediation made thent 
by the embafladors ‘of England and Holland, and the empe- 
ror’s refident, in which laft they pretended to repofe the greateft 
confidence, with a view of diverting the court of Vienna from 
joining the Ruflians' again{t them. : 

« They caufed the marquis de Villeneuve to be founded 
oftner than once, with refpect to the French mediation; which 
they were refolved: to hold in referve at all events. They’ even 
entreated him to fend one of his drogmans to the army, in 
order to keep on foot a mutual Ccrbetpomneties with the greater 
facility. 

* M. de Villeneuve, unwilling either to engage to a certain 
point without orders from his court, or to give occafion for 
any doubts about the favourable difpofition of the King to- 
wards the Ottoman empire, concluded on defiring the drog- 
man of the Porte to carry with him a relation of the Sieur de 
Laria, the French drogman, who poffeffed a great thare’ of 
abilities; and a perfeé& —— ef the Turkifh, language. 
This expedient being agreed to y the Turkifh minifters, an- 
fwered all their views of a correfpondence with M. de Ville- 
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neuve, and at the fame time fupplied that embaflador with the 
means of being exadtly informed of what paffed in the grand 
vizier’s camp. 

* General Munich having left a body of troops before Azoph 
to continue the fiege, had advanced into the Crim, where he 
forced the lines of Orkapi, and made himfelf mafter of Geu- 
flevé and Bachaferay. The Cham had no other refource left 
than to reduce the Ruffians to an impoflibility of fubfifting in 
the Crim, by deftroying the provifions and poifoning the wa- 
ters of all the places he was forced to abandon to them, and 
then retire himfelf to Caffa, where the captain bafhaw waited 
for him, in order to concert their operations together. 

* The arrival of this news confirmed the Ottoman court in 
the refolution to enter into a negociation as foon as poflible, 
with that of Peterfburg. At the requeft of the grand vizier, 
the court of Vienna fent orders to M. ‘Falman, the emperor’s 
refident at the Porte, to repair to the Turkith army, and af- 
fume the character of embaflador plenipotentiary, in cafe he 
fhould interpofe in the quality of mediator between the Porte. 
and Ruffia, when the expected negotiation fhould be begun.’ 

The condué of the Porte on this occafion was very incon- 
fiftent, for they wrote letters to the king of England, and the 
States-general, begging for their mediation; but the famous 
count Bonneval, who was then at Conftantinople, endeavoured 
to difluade the grand vizir from trufting to the maritime 
powers. By this time Munich had taken Afoph,. but had 
been forced to leave Crim Tartary. The Porte, to pleafe the 
Ruffians, had depofed the Khan, and it was thought a peace 
would be concluded between the Turks and Ruffians at the 
head of the two armies, under the emperor’s mediation, which 
t--e imperial plenipotentary Talman was to undertake. Not- 
withftanding the unfteadinefs of the Porte, Bonneval. prefled 
for the mediation of France, and fecretly founded Villeneuve 
her embaflador, who did not decline the office if he had the 
orders of his court, which he infinuated was favourable to the 
Ottomans. Mean while a check which the Ruffians had re- 
ceived, induced the czarina to propofe a fufpenfion of. arms, 
and to prevail with the emperor to withdraw his troops from 
Hungary ; vpon which the credulous grand vizir difmiffed. his 
army, but the Porte continued to elude Talman’s mediation, 

Somewhat perfpires in this part of our author’s narrative 
that is extremely remarkable, but we fhall leave our reader to 
form his own conje@ture what may be the confequence of fuch 
a meafure at the end of the prefent war. _Talman, it feems, 
had it in charge to demand for the Roffians liberty to trade 


not only in the Black Sea but alfo in the Mediterranean through 
the 
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the Straits of the Dardanelles. The late fuccefies of thie Turks 
and the diverfion in their favour, expeéted from Kouli Khan, 
made them treat the Ruffians with the lefs ceremony, and the’ 
war was once more renewed by the Crim Tartars. The em- 
peror, zealous to give. proof of his friendfhip to the Ruffians, 
threatened to declare war if the “Turks did not accept of the 
terms propofed, and even excluded the maritime powers from 
all fhare in the mediation. Bonneval advifed the vizir to con-: 
tinue the war rather than fubmit to the emperor’s terms; andr 
Villeneuve, perceiving the Ottoman miniftry to be bent upon’ 
peace, took meafures by order of his court, for bringing the ~ 
Porte to accept of his matfter’s mediation, by raifing their ap-, 
prehenfions that the emperor and the king of Poland would, 
join the Ruffians, This partof his embafly appears to have 
been difcharged with great fagacity and addrefs ; and in the be« 
ginniag of the year 1737, the imperial minifter had fignified 
to the vizir, that if peace was not made between the Porte and . 
the ezarina, his mafter fhould be obliged to take part with the 
latter. 

Villeneuve did not at all diminifh the apprehenfions of the 
Porte, and managed matters fo, that Mr. Talman was treated 
by the grand vizir in a pretty cavalier manner; but the Otto- 
maa miniftry made difpofitions for continuing the war, if ne- 
ceflary, with the utmoft vigour. 

In this part of the work Villeneuve’s condué in explaining 
and puzzling, in encouraging and intimidating, gives us a 
lively idea of the genius of French mediation, and brings to 
our mind the charaéer of duplicity and craft, of which the 
French miniftry is acenfed in bringing ori the prefent war be- 
tween the ‘Turks and Ruflians; the whole, however, tended 
to the grand point of prevailing with the Porte to accept of 
the French mediation. Villeneuve feems, at laft, to have 
almoft outwitted himfelf by his refinements, His inftru@ions 
were, that in cafe the Turks fhould give up Afoph to the Ruf- 
fians, the latter fhould be prevented from carrying on a trade 
in the Black Sea, and from thence into the Mediterranean ; 
and, indeed, when we throw our eyes upon the map, nothing 
feems to be more practicable than the. fhutting the Ruffians out 
of all communications with the Black Sea by fortifying Taman - 
and Yegmicale, and by raifing works in the ftraits of Zabache; 
even fuppofing them to be in poffeffion of Afoph. 

Though the abbe is filent upon this head, yet Villeneuve 
appears to have been terribly embarraffed left the grand ‘fig- 
nior, who had obtained full powers from thedivan, had adopted 
the plan of the fortifications, and concluded a peace without 
his mediation. A quarrel between Faulkner, th¢ Englith, 
Ha and 
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and Kalccen the Dutch refident, ftruck both of them out of 
the co mediation with Talman. A few weeks difcovered that 
the Ruffians had only temporized in order to take the field 
witly an irrefiftible army, and letters were intercepted from the 
Ruffian miniltry to Talman defiring the latter to keep, the 
‘Purks in a ftate of fecurity in the mean while. This entirely 
broke the credit of Talman ‘at the Porte, and the grand vizir 
again took the field under ftrong impreffions of being able ftill 
to make peace. At laft the emperor joining the Ruffians, the 
Turks follicited the mediation of France, which was granted ; 
and it was accepted by the emperor: but the czarina delayed ex-. 
plaining herfelf, and the Turks were at great pains to create a 
divifion between the two allies, 

vOn the soth of February 1738, Villeneuve entered upon 
his arduous negotiation. Treating and fighting went hand in 
hand, and he pleafed the Turks fo well that they rejected all 
mediation but that of France, tho’ at the fame time they re- 
jeéted the preliminary articles propofed in the name of the al- 
lies, We aie heieto obferve that our author’s account of this 
negotiation is far from anfwering the charaéter which fome 
writers affect to give of the penetration and fagacity of the 
‘Turkith minifters. ‘They appear to have fupplied thofe qua- 
lities with ignorance and obitinacy ; but ‘they likewife em- 
ployed a referve of low cunning in attempting to furprize or 
divide their enemies, which was feldom ‘fuccefstul. Upon the 
whole, the grand vizic carried on the war; the negotiation 
broke off, the fuccefies of the Turks made them raife their 
pretenfions, aid acoolnefs feemed to take place between the 
courts of Vienna and Peterfburgh, Frefh conferences were fet 
on foot ; but in the mean while the grand vizir Yeghen Bacha 
was depofed and fent into exile, He was fucceeded by Elvias 
Mahomet Bacha. of Widden, who was aman of a very mild 
character, but of a narrow genius, 

Soon attcr this event, Villeneuve had anaudience of the 
grand fignior in his charaéier of embaflador plenipotentary, 
charged with the mediation. We thould give our reader the 
ceremony of this audience, did our bounds permit, but he will 
have great entertainment in comparing it with the account we 
have already given of the fame ceremony*; perhaps our au- 
thor has mollified fome circumftances that are mentioned by 
Mr. Poiter. After this, Villeneuve arrived at the camp before 
Belgrade; and entered upon his negotiation, in which he met 
‘with great difficulties. Count Neuperg, entrufted with the 
empeior’s full powers, ar:ived at the camp, and Villeneuve of- 





* See vol. xxv. p. 331. , 
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fered to refume: the -negotiation, and to demolifh Belgrade ; 
but the fuccefles of the Turks had fo .much elevated the vizir, 
that he declared he, would liften.to noterms till the keys of that 
city were brought to him. His confidence of that event was 
fo great, that upon a prefamption it.was: in Neuperg’s power 'to 
bring it about, the latter was pat under arreft. The truth is; 
the vizir thought that his head depended upon the furrendér of 
Belgrade, with its prefent fortifications and its:antient territory? 
Villeneuve and Neuperg propofed, though the latter faid that 
it exceeded the bounds of his iriftruétions, that the new forti- 
fications fhould be demolifhed, and the old ones ‘left ftanding.’ 
After many difficulties and altercations, this expedient was.ac+ 
cepted of, and on the 1ft of September 1739, the preliminaries 
were figned, and hoftilities ceafed before Belgrade, The two 
definitive treaties afterwards were engrofied and figned: . ‘The 
peace difpleafed the haughty court of Vienna; Neuperg: and’ 
his predecefflor general Wallis were put under arreft,. where 
they remained during the emperor's life, 

Thus ended a war which was managed difgracefully by the 
imperialifts, but glorioufly by the Ruffians, who were but ill 
fupported by their allies. Our author, we think, has been 
fomewhat deficient in not accompanying the narrative of his 
negotiation, with fome of the chief events that influenced it. 
As the affairs of Ruffia are now our -chief obje&, we fhall juft 
mention that the glorious campaigns made by Munich, Lacy, 
and other Ruffian generals, obtained the following preliminary 
terms, viz. ‘ That Afoph fhould remain to Ruflia, but be de- 
molifhed, and its territory laid defart to form a barrier between” 
the two empires; that Ruffia might build a fortrefs on this. 
fide of the Don, and the Porte another on their fide of the 
river; but the city of Taganrock, built by Peter the Great, 
on the fea of Afoph, fhould have no veffels on that or the 
Black Sea, but fhould ufe the Turkifh fhips in their commerce. 
in thofe feas ; that the limits of the two empires, welt of the 
Neiper, fhould be the fame as regulated in 1706, Kudack re- 
maining to the Porte; and the limits in the eaft of the. Nieper 
to be fettled by a new convention.’ 

The war which was finifhed by this peace bore in its opera- 
tions a great refemblance to that now carried on between the 
Turks and the Ruffians. Their grounds are certainly different, 
as we have already obferved ; but fome of their objects, per- 
haps, are the fame. Upon a comparifon there feéms to be no 
general. at the head of the Ruffians comparable to Munich, 
Lacy, or Keith; but, on the other hand, the late war in Ger- 
many has improved the difcipline and even courage of the Ruf 
H 3 fans. 
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fians to an amazing degree; fo that in the field they are greatly 
fuperior to their enemies. 

The French have now given a loofe to thofe fentiments 
which M. Villeneuve fo carefully concealed during the nego- 
tiation before us. Political and, perhaps, fome perfonal con- 
fiderations bid fair to bring Poland and Ruffia under the fame 
head. The natural power of her Ruffian majefty is now en- 
creafed by a fleet that muft prove formidable to the Turks ; 
and, to fay the leaft, if it meets with no unexpeéted check, muft 
open the paflage between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean 
through the Dardanelles; the confequences of which are ob- 
vious. 

This hiftory contains a feries of events and negotia- 
tions, of which we have endeavoured to give an abridg- 
ment, that are hitherto but very little known, and illuftrate 
the interefts of thofe great enterprizes in countries where Eng- 
lifhmen may be faid to be ftrangers; fo that by the help of 
this publication, we can certainly read the pfogrefs and ma- 
nagement of the prefent war to great advantage. 
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WV Mthout accufing the editor of thofe Shaadiana of infidelity, 

he may be juftly charged with indifcretion in thus ex- 
pofing to the world the nakednefs of his friend. ‘The French, 
with regard to pofthumous works, muft be acknowledged to 
be, in general, more judicious than the Englifh. Authors 
of note commonly leave in the fweepings of their defks more 
that ought to be fuppreffed than publifhed, and it is a 
cruelty to the memory of the deceafed to fend both kind 
into the world together ; as the unhealthy can only ferve to 
corrupt the found.—Few late editors of pofthumous works in 
England have had the virtue to facrifice the profpect of gain 
to the duties of friendfhip. 

As often as we drew our pen againft Mr. Sterne’s works, it 
was in the caufe of virtue, which, but too often fuffers the 
moft from writers of the greateft witand humour. We thought 
him immoral; we thought him even fometimes dull, and, to 
ufe the words of the Roman Critical Reviewer, 


—— Quis tam Lucili fautor inepte oft 
Ut non boc fateatur ? at idem quod Sale multa 
Urbem defricuit, charta laudatur eadem, 
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we never attempted to deprive Mr. Sterne of thofe laurels that 
he deferved to wear ; nor are we fuch enemies to his memory 
as to believe that his fecond chapter, which is levelled at the 
Critical Reviewers, is genuine. We allow that Mr, Sterne 
might feel, nay be impatient, under the corre&tion we applied 
to his immoralities and foibles ; but we cannot imagine that he 
could be dull at fecond-hand by being guilty of a hackneyed 
pun, and talk of ‘ birds hunting for pleafure.’ 

We know not what degree of credit to allow to the account 
that Mr. Sterne, or, if the reader pleafes, Triftram Shandy, 
gives of himfelf and his friends. We have fome idea that it is 
partly true and partly fictitious. He pretends that his uncle 
was a minifterial writer, though a divine, under Sir Robert 
Walpole, whofe adminiftration ended about thirty years ago ; 
but having no fuccefs, he employed his nephew, young Triftram, 
to write a political pamphlet, which procured the uncle prefer. 
ment from that minifter.—We are afraid that this account 
contains an anachronifm with regard to Triftram’s age; and 
that it is intended only to expofe the futility of fuch mini- 
{terial writers as Sir Robert employed, who were even prover- 
bially dull and illiberals and, fays he, fo finifhes the fixth 
chapter. The fucceeding one is in Triftram’s beft manner, and, 
as we have fome reafon to believe it is not deftitute of founda- 
tion in truth, it does honour to his virtue and humanity. 

* And now it is high time to commence a new one.—But I 
am again precipitating matters and things too haftily—I was 
always giddy—The reader m®&t have time allowed him for di- 
geftion—Let us take up my ftory a little higher. 

‘ My father was an Englifhman, and had a command in the 
army—He was ftationed in Ireland at the time of my birth, 
which happened—I forgot what year—in the city of Clonmel.— 
I remained in that kingdom till I was about twelve years old— 
and there I received the firft rudiments of literature, from the 
kindnefs and humanity of a lieutenant, who was in the fame 
corps with my father—his name was Le Fevre. 

¢ But indeed I owe infinitely more to him than my Latin 
grammar. It was he that taught me she Grammar of Virtue.— 
It was. this. moft excellent perfon who firft inftilled into my 
mind the principles—not of a Parfon—but of a Divine—It was 
he who imbued my foul with humanity, benevolence, and cha- 
rity—It was he who infpired me with that vibration for the 
diftrefles of mankind, 


‘ Which, like the needle true, | 
Turns*at the touch of others woe, 
And turning trembles too.” ' 
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¢ —It was he who inftru&ted me that temperance is the beft 
fource of charity. —’Tis in this fenfe only that ‘it fhould ever 
be faid 10 begin at home—Readers, throw your'gouts, your cho- 
jics, your fcuryies to the poor. 

© —It was he who furnifhed me with this admirable hint to 
charity—that the more a perfon wants, the lefs will do bim good,— 
It was he who foficned my nature to that tender fenfibility, and 
fond fympathy, which have created the principal pains and plea- 
fures of my life; and which will, I truft in God, infure the 
latter, in the next, without its alloy —Amen! 

‘ This good man has been long dead ; and in grateful ho» 
nour of his' memory, I have mentioned his name in another 
place—'*Twas all I could! I would have plucked a nettle from bis 
grave, had lfeen one ever grow there—-For furely there was 
nothing, either in the humours of his body, or the temperas 
ment of his mind, that fuch a oli me tangere weed could be 
nourifhed by, or emblematic of—’ 

Our reader will doubtlefs find entertainment in his tenth 
chapter. : 

‘ Of Wit, in Morats. 


* T formerly ufed to prefer Pliny’s Epiftles, and Seneca’s 
Morals, before Cicero’s writings of both kinds—becaufe of the 
points of wit, and quaint turns, in the former.—I remember 
when I thought Horace and Catullus flat and infipid—but then 
it was when [ admired Martial and Cowly, 

* Plain meats, fimply drefied, are certainly more wholefome 
food, than higher cooked repafts —But one who has indulged, 
or rather depraved, his appetite with the latter viands, can- 
not, without difficulty, recover his natural re!ifh for the for- 
mer.—We are juft in the fame circumftances in literature. 

‘ The fport of fancy, and a play of words, may have, per- 
haps, this effeét, to fix the fentiment more ftrongly in the 
mmind—but I feldom found that they carried their ufes further— 


* Play round the head, but enter not the heart. 


* Strong phrafes, and oppofition of terms, may ftore the 
common place of memory with apt fentiments, which may help 
a perfon to frine, in writing, or in converfation: but this 
wants the true /plendor of learning, the temporato ufu; while 
found fenfe and reafon, more plainly expreffed, operates upon 
us in the nature of an alterative medicine—flow, but fure. 

‘ And though by degrees we bound, qwith vigour mt our 
own; yet not being able dire&ly to impute our ftrength to any 
foreign affiftance, we are apt to cherifh that fenf and virtue, 
which we by this means acquire, as we do the heirs of our own 
feins—while thofe acquifitions we make, by the help of remem- 
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bered wit only, are received into the heart as coldly as an adop~ 
tion, 

< | find myfelf moralizing here, fomewhat in the very ftile 
I have been reprehending——but I have not reftrained my 
pen—for when we condemn a fault—tovcarry on ‘the veii— 
we fhould endeavour to make an example of it.—And it may be 
applied to me, what was faid of Jeremy, in Lowe for Love, 
*« that he was declaiming againft wit, with all the wit ‘he 
could mufter.” 

‘ But witty [am henceforth re/olwed to be for the reft of my 
life. —Lord, Sir, refolution is a powerful thing ; it has rendered 
many @ coward brave, and a few women: chafte.—Let us try 
now whether this fame miraculous faculty cannot make one par- 
fon witty—for a wonder.’ 

The wit of fome chapters in this volume is far from atoning 
for their levity and indecency ; nor fhall we pretend to account 
tor the adventure that firft involved our author in debt. 

‘ —I was obliged to borrow two hundred pounds; beyond 
my own currency, upon this oceafion—I had no fufficient 
fecurity to proffer.—But captain: Le Fevre happened luckily 
juft then to have fold out of the arang il mortgaged the flory to 
him, and he lent me the money. 

‘ He was not a man to accept of intereft, fo I made him a 
prefent. He loved reading much—A) collection of ingenious 
and entertaining papers, ftiled 74e World, happened to be juft 
then colleéted together, and publifhed, in four volumes.—I 
fent them to him, with the following lines infcribed.—They 
were the firft rhimes I had ever attempted to tag in my life. 


‘ To Captain Lewis Le Fevre. 


‘ For one who rafly lent me cath, ’tis fit 
That I fhould make a venture too in -wit.— . 
In vain I through my pericranium fought : 
But having heard, that wit is bef that’s bought, 
I fent to Dodfley’s, for thefe prefints few, 
To let all men know I am bound to you. 
Great Sawney wept, that one world was no ftore— 
How happier you, who now may laugh at four.’ 


Pray reader would thofe rhimes have fuffered had they been 
docked of their epigramic point in their two lalt lines? 

‘ I happened, continues he, todine with a friend of mine.— 
Wine was wanting.—He fent me to the cellar.—It had been 
hewed out of a folid rock.—At my return into the room, I 
wrote the following extempore card to my hoft, and threw it: 
acrofs the table ; 


¢ When 
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* When Mofes ftruck the rock with rod divine, 
‘ Cold water flow’d—yours yields us gen’rous wine— 
So at the marriage-feaft, the fcriptures tell us, 
That water turn’d to wine réjoic’d good fellows. 


* Some years after this very harmlefs fport of fancy, thefe 
lines were quoted againft me, by a certain bifhop, as a proof 
that I neither believed one word of the Old Teftament, nor of 
the New.—This ftopped my preferment.—I only fmiled, and 
preferred myfelf—to him.’ 

There is fomething original in the following anecdote, and 
the reflections upon it. 

* Since I am in for it, Pl tell you another excommunicable 
thing I did.—Whether before, or after, I forget.—Is it any 
matter which ? 

‘ In the city of——, the church was repairing, and the 
corporation of that town had accommodated the parith with 
their Tho/f/, or town-houfe, as a chapel of eafe, for the time. 
~—Thete happened to have been an ele€tion for that city not 
long before.—Upon which mercantile occafion, the worfhipful 
’ mayor, aldermen, &c. had notorioufly - - - -.—You know 
how elections are ufually carried on, and. what admirable fe- 
curities they are become, of late, for our lives, liberties, and 
properties! 

‘I was among the congregation one Sunday, when the 
gofpel for the day happened to be taken out of the nineteenth 
chapter of St, Luke, where our Saviour is faid to have driven 
the buyers and fellers out of the temple. An impetus of honeft 
indignation feized me. I took out my pencil, and wrote the 
following hafty lines on one of the pannels of the pew I fat in: 


¢ Whoever reads nineteenth of Luke, believes 
The houfe of prayer was once a den of thieves— 
Now, by permiffion of our pious mayor, 
A den of thieves is made an boufe of prayer. 


I was obferved.—I happened to have been admitted a freeman 
in that corporation fome time before this incident ; and having 
been deteéted in the above farcafm, the mayor had my name 
immediately ftruck out of the books, ex eficio merely—without 
any manner of legal procefs or pretence. 

¢ But here I have no reafon to complain. —I had certainly, 
in this inftance, been guilty of an impiety againft the fraternity 
of this corporation—and they refented it /ike men.—I am only 
furprized at the fallability of your déaines.— 

¢ Among whom there are many pious ejaculators, who think 
that I ought to have been excommunicated long ago.— However, 
1 am fure that I am well enough intitled to be received a prieft, 
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in the Perfian temples at leaft—as all the initiated were obliged 
to pafs firft through a noviciate of reproach and pain, to give 
proofs of their being free from paffion, refentment, and impa- 
tience. , 

‘ I am in the fame predicament with Cato the cenfor—not 
in the feverity of his difcipline, I confefs—but in the particu- 
Jar, at leaft, of his having been /foarfore times accufed.—But 
he had the advantage of fairer trials than ever | had—forhe | 
was as often acquitted. 

* God forgive them! But I forgive them their prayers, in 
return, on account of the old proverb.—Need I repeat it ?” 

Triftram always {peaks for Mr. Sterne, even while he is on 
his death-bed. 

‘ For my own part, I truft that the gentle breezes of the 
eftablifhed orthodoxy of our church may be ftrong enough to 
waft my foul to heaven.—I have not fuch a weight of fin fuf- 
pended at the tail of my kite, as to require a ftorm to raife it. 
And fince the ceafing of the oracles, I think that-a perfon may 
be infpired with fufficient grace, without falling into con- 
vulfions.’ ! 

The following charaéter of the female Confucius is, we 
think, drawn with a moft mafterly hand. 

‘ J happened to be very ill at the time, and fitting by the 
fire-fide one morning in’ my lodgings, when I received a very 
polite card, in a female hand, unknown, acquainting me, 
that having been ftruck with that rich vein of philanthropy, 
fhe was pleafed to fay, which flowed like milk and honey 
through all my writings, Mrs. would be much obliged, 
and flattered, if I would afford her an opportunity of a perfonal 
acquaintance with the author, by doing her the favour of drink- 
ing tea with her that evening. 

‘ 1 was too weak to venture abroad. I wrote her word fo— 
affured her that I longed equally for the pleafure of an ac- 
quaintance with any perfon, whofe heart and mind feemed to 
fympathize with thofe affeétions fhe was fo kind to compliment 
me upon, and intreated the honourof @ fans ceremonie vifit from | 
her, upon this occafion, that very evening. 

‘ She condefcended to accept my invitation, and came ac- 
cordingly.—She vifited me every day while -I continued con- 
fined ;—which kindnefs I returned, moft punétually, as foon 
as I was. able to go abroad. 

¢ She was a woman of fenfe and virtue—not lively, but pof- 
feffed of that charming fort of even chearfulnefs which natu- 
rally flows from goodnefs.—Mens cinfcia re@i.—She was re- 
ferved, and, like a ghoft, would rarely fpéak till fpoken to.— 
She 
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She had, like a lute, all the pafive’ powers of mufic in her, 7 
but wanted the mafter’s hand to bring them forth. 

* She had quitted England very young—before her tender 
affections had been rendered callous, by the collifions of the 
world.—She had been carried into Jndia, where fhe continued, 
till thofe fentiments had been ‘ripened into principle, and: were 
infpired with all the fublime enthufiafm of eaftern morality. . 

* She feemed to be unhappy.—This added a tendernefs to 
my efteem for her.—I gueffed, but inquired not her private 
hiftory, and the communicated nothing.—She would repine, 
but not refent.—She had no gall to boil over—her overflow- 
ings were of the pancreatic juices only. 

‘ From that time we held on a conftant and refined inter. 
courfe, while fhe remained in the kingdom, and a friendly cor- 
refpondence fucceeded our parting—to meet no more—in this 
world—lI prophefy !—She happened to be ancther man’s wife 
too. 

‘ But the charity that had attraéed, with the virtue that 
united us, were not able to fcreen us from the cenfures of bafe 
minds. Neither her own fair character, nor the memento of my 
ghoftly appearance, were fufficient bars. to-flander. 

‘ The improbability of a malicious ftory ferves but to help 
forward the currency of it—becaufe it increafes the fcandal.—So 
that in fuch initances, the world, like Romith priefts, are in- 
duftrious to propagate a delief in things they have not the leaft 
faith themfelves; or, like the pious St. Auftin, who faid he 
believed /ome things, becaufe they were ab/urd and impoffible,’ 

We fhall not have a difadvantageous opinion of the reader 
who prefers the firft part of this publication to the fecond, 
containing eflays, fentiments, and characters. ‘Thefe are ge- 
nerally disjointed and hafty. Their merit is very unequal, and 
though we often catch a’ gleam of Shandean fentiments and 
humour, it is not fufficient to guide us through the bogs and 
quagmires we encounter, rior are the thoughts always ori- 
ginal ; we are therefore inclined to think that the author threw 
them together to ferve as a kind of nurfery from whence he 
might tranfplant Shandeifms. The compilation, however, is 
fo incorre& and incoherent, that we are often at a lofs for the 
author’s meaning. We fhall fubmit the following criticifms to 


our learned reader, 
«© Ah! te mez fi partem animz2 rapit 


Mauturior vis, quid moror a/tera, 


Nec carus equé, nec fuperftes 
Integer ?” Hor. L.2. Od. 17. 


‘ Pleafe 
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‘ Pleafe to obferve here, that Paddy Horace fays his friend is 
part of himfelf, and that if this fame part fhould be taken away, 
the remainder—altera—would not be the ewbole—integer. 

_€ ‘Now if any modern author had written the above paflage; 
would not the Engl/a critics {tiled it an Hibernicifm ? 

‘ There is another paflage too in this author, which may. 
likewife be carped at, but that it is not. certain whether the 
error is to be imputed to the writer or tranfcriber—moft pro- 
bably to the latter, becaufe that fo fmall an erratum would fet 
it right. 


——** Quid terros alio calentes 
Sole mutamus ? Patriz quis exul : 
‘ “Se quoque fugit ?” ~~ Lib, 2. Od. 16. 


* Here the fenfe is deficient in the firft, fentence—becaufe 
the commutaticn is not propofed—and the expreffion abounds 
with a pleonafm in the fecond.—For exu/ comprehends patria. 
. € But change this laft word into fatrid, and join it to the 
firft fentence—let us fee how it will ftand upon this alteration., 


> 





** Quid terras alio calentes 
Sole mutamus patria? Quis exul 
Se quoque fugit ? 


* You fee that the deficiency is by this means fupplied. in 
the firft part, and the abundance refcinded in the latter.’ 

We do not remember ever to have feen in Bentley, or the 
moft outrageous hypercritic, two fuch bold amendments as 
the above; and till Mr. Sterne pointed them out we fhould have 
thought thofe two paflages the moft unexceptionable of any in 
the works of Horace. The following is a quotation we neither 
can anfwer nor do we underitand. 

‘ Atk Doétor Smollet what he means in his Travels by the 
Genoefe, the emprefs of Ruflia, and making heaven account- 
able for the death of Peter the Third—-Joan—-and the Prem 
deftination of her fon ?” 

After what we have faid we muft be acquitted of any inimi- 
cality, to ufe his own word, to the memory of Mr Sterne; but 
we think that nudities ought not to be expofed merely be- 
caufe they are thofe of a deceafed genius. The editor, it.is 
true, hints that he had fuppreffed fome lefS allowable paf- 
fages in his friend’s legacy, but we muft be of opinion that— 
Plura depafcenda ftylo. 
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IV. Sentimental Lucubrations. By Peter Pennylefs. 8ve. Pr. 25, bd. 
Becket and De Hondt. 


"pas fame lady Sentimentality, of whom we are apt to hear 

fo much in modern publications, we are forry to fay is but . 
too apt to quarrel with her elder brother Common-fenfe ; and 
we are afraid our friend Peter Pennylefs has a ftrong hankering 
to take her part. Peter, however, means well, but is fo great’ 
an imitator of Triftram Shandy, that his friends muft bluth 
for him, becaufe in his endeavours to catch Triftram’s manner, 
his delicate humour is apt to flip thro’ his fingers; while Pro- 
bability, the companion of that fame gentleman called Com- 
mon-fenfe, entirely forfakes him ;—but let him fpeak for him- 
felf. 

* Stripped of every thing but a tattered remnant of a fine 
garment,—afhamed of every one and every one afhamed of me, 
I fled from the place of my nativity ;—as I entered a fmall vil- 
lage in the weft of England, an old man fat by the fide of the 
way, who had loft aleg and an arm in the fervice of his coun- 
try,—he rofe up as I approached, and witha look and voice 
rather philofophical than dejeéted, begged that I would {pare 
him an halfpenny, to enable him to obtain a place of thelter 
from the ftorm which was coming on. 

‘ Adverfity, thou nobleft inftruétor of the human heart, he 
who is incapable of learning at thy f{chool, has a ¢lay-cold 
heart, and will remaina ftubborn and untraétable clod, till he 
tumbles again into that inanimate mafs from which he feems 
to have been erroneoufly feparated ;—thou had begun to tutor 
me ;—thou had awakened my refleétion ;—it was the firft time 
that ever charity had warmed my heart ;—I put my hand into 
- my pocket ;—it was the firft time that I ever had nothing to 
give.—How unluckily are our abilities and our inclinations 
contrafted, faid 1; fol walked away afhamed.—At another 
time I would have faved this bluth, by faying I had no change. 

¢ While I rioted in abundance I had_always confidered po- 
verty as one of the greateft evils; but having alfo confidered 
myfelf as entirely out of its reach, I had rather de‘pifed than pi- 
tied thofe who felt it.—Nothing is more natural than to change 
our fentiments with our condition,—Inftead of difdain,—every 
foft emotion now arofe in my breaft; and the firft, and per+ 
haps the greateft unhappinefs I ever felt, was becaufe I had 
nothing to beftow upon this poor man, whom I reckoned the 
moft wretched of the fpecies, as I concluded that he would in- 
evitably perifh for want of a lodging, which a few poor half- 
pennies, of all that I had heedlefly thrown away might have 


purchafed for him, 
* Self- 
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* Self-love was totally abforbed in a ftronger paffion.—If 
you will not allow, ye critics, that there is any ftronger paf- 
fion, you muft allow that another one can, at leaft for fome 
time, thruft it out ;—for I ferioufly declare, that I never con- 
fidered all this while that I could not. purchafe a lodging for 
myfelf, : 

" While I was revolving in my mind what would become of 
him, he refumed his feat with an air of the moft placid indif- 
ference, and wrapping himfelf in a tattered old cloke,——well, 
—faid he, if I muft lie without doors to-night, I have done, 
fo in many a colder one,-~here he began to hang down his 
head, his utterance feemed to fail him, and he added, ay, but 
then I had many a brave fellow to accompany me; whereas 
here I am like to be expofed alone to an—the reft was fo low, 
that I could not hear it. When it was ended, he raifed up his 
head, looked afhamed, as if he had done fomething below the 
dignity of human nature, and tried to refume his ferenity. 

‘ There is a je ne {cai quoi in the manner in which a {peech 
is delivered, that conveys the fentiments of the fpeaker more 


home to the heart, than any form of words, The fpeech of 


the old foldier was of this nature ;—it convinced’ me at once, 
that poverty and happinefs were not incompatible, although 
nature had for a few moments got the better of his refoe 
lution. 

* I had gone but a little way farther, whenI heard a cobler, 
who was covered with rags in a dirty ftall, finging in a manner 
that fhewed me he underftood a chearful heart much better thaw 
the harmony of founds.—Since I fee, faid I, that other people 
can enjoy as much felicity in poverty as is confiftent with the 
prefent ftate of things, I*make no doubt but I thall enjoy as: 
much as my neighbours, 

‘ Nature now began to call aloud for the neceflary fupplies 
of exiftence.—I was ftepping into a tavern, but jult recolleGed 
in the paflage that I had no. money.—A fmart-looking waiter 
came up to me :—Sir, faid he, what room would you choole 
to walk into? I had better walk out, thought I, fo ftepped 
toward the door.—I hope you are not affronted, Sir, con- 
tinued he, pray be kind enough but to look at them; I aflure 
you there are not better rooms, nor better accommodation. to 
be met with any where in town. 

‘ The tranfition of the mind is far from being fo quick as 
that of the circumitances—I had been too newly initiated into 
poverty to have become able to beg my lodging.—I will go 
back, faid I, and lodge by the way fide with the old: foldier ; 
we feem to be of fimilar tempers, and if we cannot make a 


hearty meal and a warm bed together, I am perfuaded we 
fhall 
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fhall at leaft affift each ‘other to laugh at the inftability of 
fortune. 

* I walked back in a penfive and melancholy manner ; for 
Fam no ftoic, atid have all the feelings of humanity about me, 
though the. natural gaiety of my heart is fuch that [can never 
be deprefied above a few hours together by the moft - unto- 
ward accident.—The old foldier arofe when I drew near him ; ; 
—I laughed, becaufe I expeéted he would accoft me for ano- 
ther halfpenny.—Sir, faid he, I have been thinking of you 
ever fince you pafled this way ; your behaviour then, and your 
returning now convince me, that your mind is not at eafé.— 
I am much miftaken if. you have not feen better days ;— 
poverty puts it out of my power to aflift you with any thing but 
advice,. but even that may perhaps be of fome fervice to you, 
as I have fome little experience of the world. ! 

* I fat down filent by his fide, and after ftaring a little at 
each other,—It is the firft time, faid’I, that I ever begged in 
my life ; but 1 muft now beg to lodge with you here all night.— 
I will not grant your requeft, faid he, but we will go toge- 
ther to a little cottage hard by. Since you pafied I have luckily 
received a fhilling from an old colonel, under whom I ferved 
in Germany; it will procure us all that is neceffary to na- 
ture, and we will enjoy alf that it can procure. 

* So faying, he laid his hand upon my fhoulder, fo we rofe 
up, and jogged on towards the cot. On our way, I told him 
all that had happened to me.—He advifed me to return to my 
friends, ‘who would certainly do fomething for me: adding, 
that if [ fhould throw myfelf friendlefs and unknown upon the 
world, the world would ufe me in acold and friendlefs man- 
ner,—I will never return to them, faid 1; they are the people 
I want moft to avoid; as they have long been tired with ad- 
monifhing me in vain, a confcioufnefs of my guilt would put 
it out of my power to appear before them.—TI had juft finifthed 
this fentence when we arrived at a little ftraw-built hut, into 
which we entered, dnd a fimple repaft was foon prepared for 
us. I fat down to the homely morfel with much more relifh 
than ever 1-had done to the moft luxurious feaft, and ate with 
a much better appetite. 

« When we had finifhed our meal, and, asI expeéted, our 
money likewife, my mefimate, looking cheerily over the table, 
told me, that the one half of our ftock only was fpent, and 
that with the other we might have a couple of bottles of ftrong 
beer. — Though this was a liquor I had never been accuftomed 
to fpend my evenings with, I agreed to the motion.—It was 
brought, —and was good,’ 
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Nobody's Poems, 3 
We thould be glad to know how Peter could havé lived to 
give us his luenbrations had it not been for his eleemofy 
iend, and the unexpected fhilling, we ig he has lagged i in fo 
opportunely. 
Peter’s hiftory of: his two unites to whiofe care he was left, 
the one of them an honeft cobler of eighty-two years of age, 
and the other a morofe fullen zealot, with an affe@ation’ of 
learning, which only amounted to a facility of murdering hard 
words, is rather carried too far, beyond the bounds of proba- 
bility, and yet’ it contains fome laughable circumftances. 
The account of his own fentiments after he comes to a fortune 
is but too well founded in nature atid experienice, and, with all 
their imperfetions, we cannot help recommending Peter’s fenti- 
ments to the perufal of the thoughtlefs, rather than the unfeel- 
ing (for they are too often irreclaimable) members of high life. 





V. Poems, confifting of Tales, Fables, Epigrams, kc. &c, By 
Nobody. 12m0. Pr. 3s, Robinfon aad Roberts. 


TH S Mr. Nobody appears to be fo pleafant and facetious a 
fellow that we cannot avoid granting the requeft contained 
in his motto. 


Procul efte feveri. 
Keep your diftance, fellows, and I'll fpeak with you. 


« Having been fome months paft out of town, fays he, I 
called to-day at Mr. Elzivir’s, to know if my Poems were 
printed off :—He told me they were, and that he now waited 
for the dedication; afking me at the fame time, who T de- 
figned that honour for?—‘* Dedication!” fays I—** Why, 
fuppofe the dedication was to run thus’—‘* To Every Body, 
thofe luminaries of learning, thofe patrons of genius, thofe 
candid readers, thofe moft judicious critics, &c. &c. &c¢—the 
following farrago is dedicated by the humbleft of their admi- 
rers, Nobody.”—-‘* Oh, dear Sir,” fays Elzivir, “ that will 
never do: the quibble is ftale: you might as well dedicate it 
to your own individual felf, (Nobody) as to Every Body: be- 
fides that fheer upon Every Body wou’d fet Every Body a fneer- 
ing at you;—Confider, Sir, your very name is a bait for far- 
caftical quibbles—But what think you of chufing Paoli for your 
patron: he’s a glorious fubje& for panegyric, and his ndme 
at the beginning of your book wou’d help the fale greatly, 
efpecially if you were to have his portrait by way of frontif- 
piece done by an eminent hand :”—*‘* Neither will that do,” 
faid I,—*‘* Had it been an epic poem indeed, and the hero of 
Vou. XXIX. Feb. 1770. I it 
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it fuch another as himfelf, I don’t know how far my vanity 

might have fpurred me; but fhou’d 1 dedicate fuch a trifle 

like this to him, the world wou'd be apt to think I was bribed 

by fome great man, or other to throw an affront on him,”— 

** |-believe you are right,” replies Elzivir, ‘* and now I think 

again, I fear the poor gentleman ftands more in need to be. 
patronized than to patronize :—Suppofe then,” added he,. 
** you dedicate it to the Reviewers.—** That,” fays I, 

“© wou’d be vaftly impolitic, for as Iam a ftranger to them, 

and intend to remain fo, a hundred to one but in return for 

my compliments they’d fall foul of me, as a proof of their im- 

partiality. No, no, hang it, I’ll have no dedication at all,”— 

‘© You muft have a preface, however,” cries Elzivir :—‘* That. 
to me,” fays I, ** feems as needlefs as the other: what.can I 

fay in a preface ?—but that ‘ The following poems (or fmall 

talk in rhyme, if you pleafe) were written at different times 

and upon different occafions, and not originally defigned for - 
the prefs: that they are now fent into the world in a loofe un- 
conneéted manner :” ** (for by the bye, Mafter Elzivir, you 
have been rather carelefs in that refpeét, as you khow that 
part of the affair was entrufted to you)” ‘ That avocations of 
a different nature prevented the author’s giving them a revifal, 
(too much wanting, he fears): that the oleo, fuch as it is, is 
now offered to the public with a hearty welcome; and that 
Mr. Cook begs his guefts wou’d fall to, and eat heartily, or at 
leaft pick a bit here and there, as the difh is made up of va- 
rious ingredients, and naneof them over large, or hard of di- 
geftion, he hopes :’-—** I can fay nothing but fuch ftuff as 
this ;—no, no, publifh it dire&ly, and let the brat take its 
chance.”"—‘* My dear Sir,” replied Elzivir, ‘‘ a new book 
without preface or dedication is as imperfe&t as a new play 
without a prologue: how can you think of thrufting yourfelf 
on the public without a by your leave, or with your leave :— 
or what wou’d you think, for example, of a ftranger burfting 
into our club-room, and feating himfelf at the table without a 
precurfor to,annountce his approach, or fome one of the club 
to announce him ?”—I ftill perfifted in my refolutions of no 
preface, not knowing, in fhort, what to fay upon the occa- 
fion, when Mrs. Elzivir, who, I muft own, has more fenfe 
than either her good-man or myfelf, declared it her opinion, 
that a preface would be neceflary, if it only anfwered the pur- 
pofe of adding three or four pages to the book ; that it availed 
but litthe what was faid in it, and that if her advice might be 
taken, the dialogue that had juft pafled between Mr. Elzivir 
and me wou’d an{wer the purpofe as well as any thing, 


* As 

















Nobody’s Poems, rts . 
t As I always pay an uncommon deference to Mrs. Elzivir’s 
opinion, I immediately took her advice, and have, as rear as 
{ can recollect, Verbatim, and without any additional flourifhes, 
{cribbled dowh what was faid upon the occafion, which the 
reader is intreated to look upon as a preface ; the common in- 
tention of fuch precurfors (as my letter’d friend terms ’em) be- 
ing generally to add a fomething to the fize of the book.’ 
From this fpetimen of the author’s humour in profe, the 
readers will be naturally led to expec entertainment when hé 
prances in Hudibraftic verfe, which is the kind he moft fre- 
quently makes ufe of. There is fuch variety in his fubjeéts, 
that thé mufe is not always uniformly gay, but where the is 
not lively, fhe’ is feldom tedious. We fhall prefent our rea- 
ders with the following elegiac poem, as aggrandizing a trifling 
incidents 


‘ The Lamentation of a Movst in a Tra?P. 


f, 


© Unhappy maid! within this wiry cave, 
Death’s certain fummons doom’d, alas to wait! 
Shall curft Grimalkin’s guts prove Muzzy’s grave? 
So young !—Jn pleafure’s {pring to meet my fate? 


ii. 


© Thofe jet-béad eyes, that fir’d beholders’ hearts, 
This velvet fkin, {mall ears, and needle claws ? 

Thofe whifkers, (often ftil’d love’s keeneft darts) 
Muf they be crufh’d within a murderei’s jaws ? 


lil. 


* Was it for this, with daintieft morfels fed, 
From the fcoop’d cheefe, or bacon’s tafteful fide; © * 
Mamma with tendernefs her Muzzy bred, ? 
Clafp’d me, and call’d me ftill her little pride ? 


IV. 


« Oft wou'd the cry—* My dear, my beft-lov’d care; 
Touch not your prey, ‘rill well the place you fcan 3 
Grimalkin !—Of that ménfter, oh beware !— 
And that more favage two-legg’d monfter, man.” 
Vi 
© J,—-wretched I-—unheedfal of her love, 
My daty’s forfeit; now untimely pay ; 
Be warn’d by me, nor thus rebellious prove; 


Ye mice !—but ah !—your parent’s lore obey, 
Iz ‘Te 
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VI. 
* To poor papa had this fad hour been giv’n, 
How wou’d the fight his tender bofom wound ! 
But poor papa—(fuch the high will of Heav’n !) 
Laft April-day was in a cream-bowl drown’d. 
VIL. 
* Where now thofe gay coquettith breezes ?——where ? 
That erft fo many youthful hearts have won ? 
In fwarms to Muzzy’s hole wont to repair, 
And fwear her beauties far outfhone the fun, 
VIIL. ) 
* They call’d me goddefs :—faid, ‘* my frown or {mile 
Cou’d fave or doom to death the nibbling breed ;” 
Ye mortal goddeffes of Albion’s ifle, 
Oh! think—ev’n goddefs Muzzy’s doom’d to bleed, 
IX. 
¢ And muft I die? No more Squeekero’s ftrain 
(Squeekero! lovelieft youth of youthful mice !) 
Shall flattering homage pay ;—in hopes to gain 
That heart, whofe worth he fwore was paft-all price. 
X.- : 
‘ His lengthen’d tail!—but, ah, that tail no more, 
Nor hero’s form again fhall blefs my fight ; 
His wit, which fet the table on a roar, 
Poor Muzzy’s foul fhall ne’er again delight. 


XI, 
‘ How oft, Squeekero, have you vow’d—** No pow’r 
On earth, from your embrace fhou’d Muzzy tear ;” 
Let not Grimalkin’s {piked jaws devour, 
But from this horrid cave your Muzzy bear. 
XII. 
¢ Methinks the fell devourer I efpy, 
With eyes like fiery funs that flath forth dread ; 
And tail like threat’ning comet rais’d on high, 
And giant paw, prepar’d to ftrike me dead. 
XIII. 
* No parent, lover, friend, at that fad hour, 
On lightning’s wings to “fly with vengeful aid! 
And can ike ye let the fiend devour 
Ah me !—your darling—yotr poor little maid ? 
XIV. 
* Squeekero !—Parents! Friends !—like lightning fly, 
’ Bring armies—quick—tear, rend this hated jail ; 
No parent, lover, friend—alas is nigh— 
Nor cou’d whole armies in this cafe avail, 



















































The Brighthelmftone Diredory. ; 
. i eT spine 
¢ Ah no! Squekero! Parents! Come not near, . 

Left your fond heart fhould bréak to’fee me rBuus : .. 
To your wife precepts had T lent an €ar, ' 

Poor Muzzy had not fall’n a prey to puts, 

é XVI, r 4 Dw ' 

« The bait, which ‘but a few. thort.minutes paft,: re 

So tempting,-——now how hateful, to mine eyes, be aut 


Repentanee-oft attends a liquorifh taftes).05. {oT 
From efi s fate learn, eatin, to be wile, | 4 


XVII. 
f Ac certain jadgitient (fich Heav’n’s wife ties) 
Attends ‘the wretch who not'a pafehit heats : 
But hark the dreadful latch is rais*d-—and fe+-° 
Have mercy; Heav’n !—a two-legp’d mone aperent 


sa ‘ ‘XVHt. 3 os 
‘ She faid—and, ‘trembling, fweeps the wires , oowtitn, lo! 
Murd’rous Grimialkin, datting baleful fires, 
Enters thé rdom':— Ai nature feels the blow ;' 
Poor Muzzy fqueeks, —and ‘with a ‘nip expires.’ 


There are many more poems of the humorous kind 
in this collection.—Mafter Nobody is faid to be a very droll 
Somebody that, figures’ on one of the ,Theatres-Royal, in the 
North of Eg ats . . ne 


\ 
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VI. The New Brigh thelmftone Direstery : or, Sketches in’ Miniature 
of the Britith Shore. Sever Pro 1s, 6d. Durham. 


HESE fketches are fozined, upon the model of the New 
Bath Guidé, and wrote in the hendecalyllable meafure. 
The author informs us that they were intended only for the 
amufement of a friend, for which ‘we very readily give him cre- 
dit, atid j join with him in opinion where he fays, ‘ That the 
only reputation I expeé to acquire by this’ publication, ‘is, that 
of that of a faithful hiftoriafi; and yet I am afraid it will be 
loft in a few years. Some of the fads Prelate wil} pérhaps, 
appear to our virtuous grand-daughters, fo void of probabi- 
lity, that my whole correfpondence runs a rifk of being deemed 
fictitious.—They will net, among other things, Be" able to 
conceive, that any of the circumftances of the promifcuous 
bathing of the ‘gentlemen and ladies were: true}; or elfe, (I 
have this chance of fupport to my veracity) they will imagine, 
that the mere narration of thofe circumftances has been fuffi- 
cient to banifh the cuftom from a Chriftian country” ~* 
I 3 4 The 











The Brighthelmftone Direfory. 
The following letter may ferve as a fpecimen of this pro« 


duétion. 


























































































* We've read of three Graces attending on Venus, 
But, here, have we four, who, t’ attend them, convene us. 
I faw them, this morn, as I walk’d on the Stene, 

To the billiard room trip it;—I follow’d them in ; 

I was curious to fee if a Jittle fair hand 

Could haadle the mace or the kew at command : 

But when'I beheld them, oh ! how tdid ftare :— 
They handled ‘the fticks with a grace! andan air ! 
And guided the balls with fuch judgment and art !— 
The white little things, Sir, ran quite to my heart. 
Henceforward I'll vouch it, no man of us all: 

Like woman can play with a mace and.a bail. 


‘ As here I ftood pleas’d with a paftime {0 rare, 
And wondering, Sir, gaz’d at the game of the fair, 
Some ladies did make me an offer moft hearty, 

To go tothe fea, on a {nug failing party. 

The offer was friendly,—-I took it as kind,—~ 

But failing e’er fills my poor ftomach with wind. 

Now, thin guts, like mine, with rich foop fhould be fed, 
Not emptied at fea, like a fick man’s in bed, 

Or river-gods, {pouting a muddy cafeade. 

The ladies I told, then, if e’er they did’ choofe, 

In their frolicks, my flender affiftance to ufe, 

Employ they muit give me on fafe folid ground, 

For, at fea I was fick, and my head it went round ; 

So refufing to go, I return’d them my thanks, 

And beg’d on dry ground, Sir, to play my own pranks, 
Befides, as this day was the day of the ball, 

I chofe to be there, —if I could be at all ;— 

When one is at fea, tho’ to land he’s inclin’d, 

His return is uncertain, you know, as the wind. 


* The balls in this land are fo much of a kin,—- 

Save fome are more crowded and fome are more thin, — 
‘Tho’ on Monday we had one,—(perhaps I’m to blame,) 
I never once thought, Sir, to mention it’s name, 

At thefe Brighton balls, as at all public places, 

When people are pleas’d you’ll not know by their faces ; 
They hop down a dance, or fit out a droll farce, 

With the fame vacant look, and fame ftupid gringace, 
To fee them fo ferious affords me great {port ; . 

J’m fure they ne’er learnt it at George’s gay court. 
'Tolaugh when one’s pleas’d, they may think it is common; 
But Jaughter’s a gift to the fon of a woman, 

. Diftin- 








Ionian. Autiguitiet. 


Diftinguithes moft from a four-legged brute ; 

So when I’m diverted I roar myfelf mute; 

My foul-I dare thew ;—at my mirth they may {cof ; 
They may call me a vulgar afs, goofe, or a calf;— 6 ¢ 
But I laugh in the mode !—for their majefties lafgh. 


‘ A party next offer’d of juft half a f{core, 
To poft it to Lewes, which fuited me more ; 
I went then ;—but as to my fortune it fell, 
The mirth of the day in a ballad to tell ; 
My friend I'll tranfcribe it, to fave me the pain — 
Of rhiming to pleaie you, that ftory again. 
But, a poem or book, my own words here to quote, _ 
Should be underftood without comment or note; | 
I therefore premife, the Italian you'll read, _ 
Pleafe thus to tranflate :—J/ uot ifue what is faid, 
’Tis at leaft well imagin'd ;—It here we agree, 
For curing your vapours you'll owe me a fee.’— 


ws 








VII. Tonian Antiquities, publifbed with Permiffion of the Satiety 
of Dilettanti. By R. Chandler, M. 4. F. S. 4. N. Revett, 
Archite? ; W. Pars, Painter. Fol. Pr. 1. 11s. 6d. Dodfley. 


A Society. of noblemen and gentlemen, entitled by rank, 
and enabled by fortune to purfue the moft. refined luxu- 
ries of life, places at the head of their enjoyments the culti- 
vation of the fine arts, and of thofe they give the preference to 
the revival of Greek architeéture in its pureft ftile. They de- 
dicate a fum of money to that noble purpofe, and in this 
work they exhibit to the public the fruit of their refearches. 
Tey had refolved, ‘ That,a perfon, or perfons, properly qua~' 
Ified, fhould be fent, with fufficient appointments, to certain, 
parts of the Eaft, to collect informations relative to, the for-., 
mer {tate of thofe countries, and particularly to procure exact 
defcriptions of the ruins of fuch monuments of antiquity: as 
are yet to be feen in thofe parts.’ 

‘ Three perfons were eleéted for this undertaking. Mr,. 
Chandler, of Magdalen College, Oxford, editor of the Mare 
mora Oxonitnfia, was appointed to execute the claffical past of. 
the plan. The province of archite&ture was affigned to Mr.. 
Revett, who had already given a fatisfactory {pecimen of his 
accuracy and diligence, in his meafures of the remains of an-. 
tiquity at Athens. ‘The choice of a proper perfon for taking 
views, and copying bafs reliefs, fell upon Mr. Pars, a young 
painter of promifing talents. A committee was appointed to 
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fix their falaries, and draw up their inftruétions ; in which, at 
the fame time that the different objeéts of their refpeétive de- 
partments were diftin€tly pointed out, they were all ftri@ly en- 
joined to keep a regular journal, and hold a conftant corre- 
fponden¢e with the: fociety. 

, © They embarked on the ninth of June, 1764, in the An- 
glicana, captain Stewart, bound for Conftantinople, and were 
put on fhore at the Dardanelles on the twenty-fifth of Auguft. 
Having vifited ‘the Sigéan Promontory, the Ruins of Troas, 
with the Iflands of Tenedos and Scio, they arrived at Smyrna 
on the eleventh of September, From that city, as their head 
quarters, they made feveral excurfions. , On the twentieth of 
Auguft, #765, they failed’ from ‘Smyrna, and arrived at 
Athens on the thirty- firft of the fame month, touching at Su- 
nium and Agina in their way. ‘They ftaid at Athens till the 
eleventh of June, 1765, vifiting Marathon, Eleufis, Salamis, 
Megara, and other places in the neighbourhood. Leaving 
Athens, they proceeded, by the little ifland of Calauria, to 
Treezene, Epidaurus, Argos, and Corinth, - From this they 
vifited Delphi, Patrez, Elis, and Zante, whence they failed, 
on the thirty-firft of Auguft, in the Diligence brig, captain 
Long, bound for Briftel, and arrived in England the fecond of 
November following.’ 

The fociety dire&ted them to publith what they had found 
moft worthy of their'attention in Ionia, a country in many 
refpedis curious, and, perhaps, after Attica; the moft deferv- 
ing the attention of a*claflical traveller. ‘ Our editors queftion, 
whether upon the whole, letters and arts do not owe as much 
to Tonia, and the adjoining coaft, as to any country of anti- 

uity ? 

: * The knowledge of nature, fay they, was firft taught in the 
Tonic fehool: and as geometry, aftronomy, and other branches 
of the mathematics, wére cultivated here fooner than in other 
parts of Greece, it is not extraordinary that the firft Greek 
navigators, who paffed the Pillars of Hercules, and extended 
their commerce to the Ocean, fhould have been Ionians. Here 
hiftory had its birth, and there it acquired a confiderable -de- 
gree of perfeiion. The firft writer, who reduced the know- 
ledge of medicine, or. the means of preferving health, to an 
art, was of this neighbourhood: and here the father of poétry 
produced a ftandard for compofition, which no age or coun- 
try have dared to depart from, or have been able to furpafs. But 
architecture belongs more particularly to this country than to 
any other; and of the Greck orders it feems juftly entitled to 
the honour of having invented the two firft, though one of them 
only bears its name ; for though the Temple of Juno at Argos 
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fuggefted the general idea of what was after called the Doric, 
its proportions were firlt eftablifhed here. * As to the other arts 
which‘alfo depend upon défign, they have flourifhed no where 
more than in Ionia ; nor has any fpot of the fame extent pro- 
duced more painters and {culptors of diftinguifhed talents.” ~~ 
Our éditors, with great judgment, dedicated their ‘labours 
in this claffical country to’ the ftru€tures, fanétified by the 
approbation of Vitruvius and other antient writers, for, their 
elegance and magnificence ; a circumftance of rare felicity 
as it gave them an opportunity of vindicating the talte of that 
ftandard writer upon archite€ture by actual infpeftion and men- 
furation, without trufting to the heightnings of imagination, or 
hazarding the uncertainty of conje€ture, The three capital 
works they examined were the temple of Bacchas at Teos, 
the country of Anacreon; the temple ‘dedicated to Minery 
at Priene, by Alexander of Macedon; and the famous ten; 
of Apollo Didymzus, near Miletus, == ~~~ Bis a 
We are forry to obferve that ‘our editors have been able to 
give us only one elevation, which is the front of ‘the temple of 
Bacchus ;' but it exhibits a fpecimen of what we may call mag- 
nificent fimplicity. This they have been enabled to do partly 
from the ruins, and partly from Vitruvius, who, in defcribing 
the euflylos, gives this‘temple’as an example, calling it the 
oftoftylos, by which ‘he means the dypteros, ‘fpecified by the 
number of columns in the front. ee 
To defcribe defeription is an abfurdity, and theréfore we 
muft refer our reader to the original plates of this fuperb pub- 
lication. He will confult them with a mixture of concern and 
pleafure. ‘The members, which taken feparately, are elegant 
- and beautiful, lie in heaps, and form 4 rudes indigeftaque moles, 
The feulptures are executed to great advantage, but the more 
exquifite the objeéts are, our regret rifes in proportion. The 
cornices, architraves, capitals, volutes, bafes, triglyphs, flut- 
ings, and other architectural ornaments, are here to be. feen 
in the higheft perfeGion, and the moft ‘lamentable diforder. 
Every member is twice’ exhibited, firft in an outline, and then 
in that outline fhaded. Pe aa 
- We are not to ¢onfider this work as merely archite€tural.. 
Thé fecret relation which runs through all the liberal arts and 
fciences has conneéted it with the moft curious parts of antient 
hiftory. | 
* The {cite of Teds, (fays he, fpeaking of that temple) is now 
called Bodrun ; is uninhabited and the port. choaked up; fo 
that the veffels and fmall craft, employed in carrying on the. 
flight commerce of thefe places, frequent Gerefticus alone. 
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« And here the claffical reader will perhaps recolle&, that 
a Roman admiral with a powerful fleet was once in imminent 
danger of being furprifed by the enemy in this port. ‘The re- 
lation given by the hiftorian Livy is too minutely connected 
with the view not to be inferted. 

' * Tn the war between Antiochus and the Romans, L. 4mi- 
lius Regillus the pretor, who commanded with eighty thips in 
thefe feas, fuddenly fteered for Teos, on, intelligence the city 
had fupplied the royal fleet with provifionss and moreover pro- 
mifed to furnish, for its ufe, five thoufand vefiels. of wine, 
He ranged his fhips in this port, behind the town, and difem- 
barked his troops with orders to lay wafte the territery about 
the city. 

* The Teians, beholding the ravages thus begun, fent forth 
orators with the facred fillets and veils, as fuppliants, to the 
prztor; but he refufed to recall the party, unlefs the citizens 
would afford to the Romans the fame aid, they had fo readily 
beftowed on the enemy. The orators returned, and the ma- 
giftrates affembled the people to confult. 

“In the mean time, Polyxenidas, admiral of the. royal 
fleet, had failed from Colophon with eighty-nine fhips, and be- 
ing informed of thefe motions of the praetor, and that he oc- 
cupied this port, conceived great. hopes of attacking the Ro- 
man fleet now, in the fame manner he lately did the Rhodian 
at Samos, whete he befet the mouth of the port Panormus, in 
which it lay; this refembling that fpot, the promontories ap- 
proaching each other, and forming an entrance fo narrow that 
two fhips could f{carcely pafs through together. His defign was 
to feize on this ftrait, which is feen in the view, by night, and 
fecure it with ten fhips, to attack the adverfary on either fide 
on coming out; and by fetting an armed force afhore from 
the remaining fleet, to overpower him at once by fea and land, 

¢ This plan, the hiftorian remarks, would have fucceeded ; 
but, the Tejians complying with his demand, the. prator put 
round into the port before the city, which .was deemed more 
commodious for fhipping the ftores, Eudamus too, who com- 
manded the fquadron from Rhodes, was faid to have pointed 
out the peril of their ftation; two fhips entangling and break-=. 
ing their oars in the ftrait. The pretor had alfo a farther rea= 
fon for bringing his fleet round, being infecure from the con= 
tinent, as Antiochus had a camp in the neighbourhood. On 
gaining the port, both foldiers and failors, quitting their vef- 

fels, were bufied in dividing the wine and provifions, when a. 
peafant informed the praetor, that Polyxenidas approached, 
The fignal was inftantly founded for reimbarking immediately. 
Tumult and confufion followed, each fhip haftening out of 
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port, as foon as manned. ‘The whole fleet proceeded in order 
of battle to meet the enemy; and a general engagement en- 
‘fued, in which the Romans proved victorious. 

‘But to return. The favourite deity of the Teians.was 
Dionyfius, or Bacchus. To him they confecrated their city 
and territory; and before the preceding tranfafion, had fo- 
Jicited the Roman and other ftates to diftinguith both, by de- 
creeing them facred and an afylum. Several of the an{wers 
then given ftill remain fairly cut on pieces of grey marble, .but 
disjoined ; fome of the fragments being found in the bagnio. at 
Segigeck, fome inferted in the wall, and one over a fountain. 
without the fouth gate; fome alfo in the burying-grounds 
round about.Sevrihiffar. All thefe are publifhed by Chifhull, 
from copies taken by conful Sherard in 1709, and again exa- 
mined in 1716. And the learned editor has prefixed to thefe 
literary monuments of the Teians, a delineation of their im- 
portant idol ; to which the reader, curious in that article, i is 
referred,. 

‘ This fpot therefore being the peculiar poffeffion of ‘Diony- 
fius, the Dionyfiac artificers, who were very numerous in Afia, 
and fo called from their patron, the reputed inventor of thea- 
trical .reprefentation, when incorporated by the command of 
the kings of Pergamus, fettled here, in the city of their tute- 
lary god; fupplying from it Ionia, and the country beyond as 
far as the Hellefpont, with the fcenic apparatus by contraét ; 
until, a fedition arifing, they fled. This fociety is marked as 
prone to tumult, and without faith.’ 

This work contains a curious inftance of the variations to be 
obferved on the face of the globe, different from its former 
appearances. It informs us, ‘ that Priene, where the temple 
of Minerva Polias ftood, though now feen as an inland city, 
was once on the fea, and had two ports; the plain between it 
and Miletus was a large bay, and the Meander, which now 
prolongs its courfe much beyond, once glided fmoothly into 
it.” This example is, we think, alone fufficient to expofe the 
futility and uncertainty of the literati, concerning the names 
and fituations of antient places. 

* Thefe changes, fay our editors, are fo great as to be- 
wilder and perplex the traveller, unlefs he is in pofleffion of a 
clew, and may be affigned as the probable reafon why fo re- 
markable a portion of ancient Jonia is at prefent fo little vi- 
fited or known ; the only tour through this tra, as yet given 
to the public, being that which was undertaken in 1673, by 
certain Englifh merchants from Smyrna. It would be unge- 
nerous to cenfure this journey as fuperficial and unfatisfactory, 
while its merits fo much applaufe for the liberal defign and 
commu. 
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communicative {pirit of the party, which thus opened as it were: 
a way, though hitherto almoft unfrequented, for the benefit 
of future enquiries. | ) 

‘ Priene fell by accident into th¢ir roufe, and is mentioned 
as a village called Sanfon, the namie by which, and Sanfon-ca- 
lefi, it is ftill Known. ‘The antiquities noted by them are 
“‘ritins in general, a pillar, and a defaced infcription. It is now 
“quite forfaken. | | 

* The whole fpace within the walls, of which almoft the en- 
tire circuit rémains ftanding, and in fome parts feveral. feet 
‘high, is ftcewed over with rubbifh or fcattered fragments of 
‘marble edifices. The ruined chutchés are monuments of the 
‘piety of its more modern inhabitants; as the veftiges of a 
theatre, of a ftadium, and more particularly the fplendid héap 
in plate I. are of the tafte and magnificence of its more flou- 
tifhing poffeflors, The Acropolis was on a flat above the pre- 
tipice.’ 

The following obfervations are not, only new, but highily in- 
terefting to-the ftudy of antiquity. | , 

* In the article-of Teds it is rémarked, that Xerxes de- 
ftroyed all the temples in Tonia, excépt at Ephefus. How 
foon the Prienéans after that fatal zra ‘began to rebuild this, 
and what progrefs they had made before Alexander’s time, or 
‘whether it ftill lay in ruins when he entered upon his expe- 
dition, is uncertain. But this mighty conqueror, who re- 
‘garded Afia as his patrimony, and with this idea had prohi- 
bited the pillage on his firft landing, was as f{tudious to adorn, 
as the flying Perfian had been teady to deface it, not. only 
founding new cities, but reftoring the priftine fplendor of the 
old, and re-erecting the temples’ which the other had thrown 
down, extending his pious care even to the devaftation made 
at Babylon. Priene alfo fhared his favour, as is evinced by 
the following valuable record, happily preferved to us by a 
ftone, which belonged to one of the antz, now lying at the 
eaft end of the heap, in large charatters moft beautifully 


formed and cut. | 
BAS TAET SAAEZANAPOS 
ANEOQHKETONNAON 
AOQOHNAIHITIOAIAAT. 


KING ALEXANDER 
DEDICATED THE TEMPLE 
TO MINERVA CIVICA. — 
‘ This ftone, which is infcribed alfo on one fide, with the 
many other fragments by it, feems to indicate, that the fronts 


and external faces of the ante were covered with infcription ; 
6 and 
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and from the degrees of magnitude in the letter, it. may be con- 
jeftured, a regard was had to perfpedtive, the greater bein 
higher and more remote, the fmaller nearer_to. the eye;. 
that, at the proper paint of view for reading, all might appear . 
nearly of the fame proportion. Many of thefe ftones. were 
much too ponderous to be turned up, or moved afide, by any 
ftrength or power we could apply; which is the more to be 
regretted, as the legends of feveral are perfeétly uninjured. 
We carefully copied thofe portions to. which we could gain 
accefs ;. hut thefe, as not relating to the hiftory of the temple 
are referved for publication in our collection of infcriptions, 
The-editors in the introduétion to the third and laft divifion 
of their work remark, that of twenty-five confiderable thea- 
tres, which they faw in Afia-Minor, there is not one built en- 
tirely upon a level piece of ground.—We are here prefented 
with a very curious view from Miletus towards the fea, with an 
explanation.—Next follows an account of the temple of the 
Branchidz, or, as it was afterwards called, Apollo Didymzus, 
‘ The ‘appellation Branchide, was derived from a very noted 
family fo called, which continued in poffeffion of the priefthood 
until the time of Xerxes, deducing its pedigree from the real 
or reputed founder and original proprietor, Branchus. Several 
of thefe facred tribes flourifhed in Greece, and intermixed, as 
this did, fable with their genealogy, raifing their progenitor, 
to conciliate a greater refpect from the people, far above the 
level of Common humanity. The ftory told by the Branchide 
is indeed fufficiently ridiculous; but if the repefition need an 
apology, it may be urged that one equally extravagant is the 
fubjeé&t of a noble ode in Pindar, written to commemorate the 
antiquity and renowaj of the prophetic family at Olympia, the-. 
once celebrated Jamidz. It is related by Varro as follows. © _ 
« One Olus, the tenth in defcent from Apollo, after dining 
on the fhore, renewed his journey, leaving behind his fon Si- 
merus. The youth, thus forgotten, was received by one Pa- 
tron, who fet him to attend the goats, in company with his 
own two fons. Thefe on a time catching a fwan, and a dif- 
pute arifing which fhould prefent it to their father, began to 
fight, covering the bird with a garment, which, when mu- 
tually tired, they removed, and difcovered beneath it a woman. 
They were aftonifhed, and would have fled, but fhe recalled 
them, and direéted that Patron fhould prefer Simerus to either. 
Accordingly, on hearing the tale, Patron careffled him with 
uncommon affeftion, and beftowed on him his daughter in 
marriage. She, during her pregnancy, beheld in a dream the 
fun pafling down her throat, and through her body. Hence 
the infant was named Branchus, (0 BeayyG, the. shreat.) 
: - He, 
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He, after kiffing Apollo in the woods, was embraced by hint, — 
received a crown and wand, began to prophefy, and fuddenly 
difappeared. ‘The temple called the Branchiadon was ereéted 
to him, with other temples in honour of Apollo Philefius, and 
called Philefia, either from the.kifs of Branchus, or the conteft — 
of the boys.’ 

We are next entertained with an account of Branchus, who | 
was a kind of a fubftitute of Apollo, and who was fiicceeded 
in his office by Evangelus, or the Good Meffenger, (being fo 
named by Branchus) who was the founder of the Milefian — 
race ; an anecdote, which we will venture to fay, muft be very’ ’ 
agreeable to the true Milefians of a neighbouring ifland. This 
fame Branchus, however, feems to have been no better than a 
fhrewd cunning impoftor, who had ftudied his trade to great 
perfeétion at Delphi, and other oracular temples of Apollo. 
The following is, perhaps, the beft account that has appeared 
in the Englifh language of this oracular legerdemain, and is 
founded upon the moft unexceptionable evidences quoted by 
the editors in the margin, but omitted here for brevity. * The 
mode of confultation inftituted here, (viz. to oracular temples 
of Apollo,) was attended, befides expence, with much cere- 
mony and delay; the former adopted to give folemnity, the 
latter contrived to gain time for confideration, and to prepare 
the anfwer. The prophetefs indeed appears to have fuftained 
a very unpleafant charagter in the farce, if, with her bathing, 
fhe really fafted, as was afferted, for three entire days. At 
length, the previous rites being ended, fhe, bearing the wand 
given by the god, was believed to be filled with divine light ; 
foretold futurity, fitting on the axle of a wheel; or received 
the deity, while enveloped in the fteam arifing from the foun- 
tain ; or on dipping her feet, or acertain hem of her garment, 
into the water. Poffefied and folaced by this inward light, 
fhe tarried a long while in the fanétuary. The expeéting vo- 
tary propounded the queftion to be refolved, and the god was 
feigned to vouchfafe utterance through the organs of the in- 
flated: female. 

‘ Apollo, both at Branchidz and Delphi, difplayed his pre- 
fcience verbally, The talent of extemporary verfification was 
fuppofed to be derived from him, and the Pythia for many ages 
gave her refponfes in verfe ; but profane jefters affirming that 
of all poets the god of poefy was the moft wretched, fhecon- 
fulted his credit by condefcencing to ufe profe; and thefe re- 
plies were converted into metre by bards ferving in the temple. 
From the fpecimens yet extant, we may fafely pronounce the 
genius of the god to have been as contemptible in Afia as in - 
Greece, difgracing in both the heroic meafure, the chief ve- 
hicle 
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hicle of his prediftions: and: there likewife he feems to have 
retreated behind afubftitute ; for, in an infcription relating to. 
this temple, we find the prophet and ‘poet recorded as diftin® 
erfons,’. 

, The reft of this publication is full of the like curious ace» 
counts of thofe oracles from antient hifterj, and may be 
deemed a moft valuable repofitory of that literature, far more 
fatisfatory than any thing to be met with in Van Dale, or 
other modern writers ; but, for the reafon already mentioned, 
we muft omit particulars. 

After what has been faid, we can add nothing to our ac- 
count of this excellent work, but that we are impatient for the 
publication of the gentlemen’s fubfequent labours. 





VILE. StriGures on Agriculture. Wherein a Difcowery of the Phyfcal 
Caufe of Vegttation, of the Food of Plants, and the Rudiments of 
Tillage, is attempted. By John Dove. 8vo. Pr. ts. Bladon. 


6 eens author is one of thofe philofophers who would derive 

all our knowledge of the operations of nature from the 
writings of Mofes and the prophets. According to him, no per- 
fon ought to pretend to any {kill in agriculture who is not an 
adept in the Hebrew language. 

‘ It is by the labour of the hands, fays he, and the fimple 
operations of nature, the earth is rendered permanently fertile, 
not by compofts and ftinking dung. See Gehefis xxvii. 27, 28. 
] fhall only obferve [11 is the root of the word here rendered 
{mall; its idiom is to refpire, dilate, refrigerate or refrefh: 
hence fpirit, wind, &c. It is the inftrument of compreffion to. 
every thing, and principality of vegetative motion to plants, 
and refpiration to animals. From f}}") comes /1°") vapor, odor, : 
that which the fpirit carries to the noftrils, and gives the fen-. 
fation of fmell. It is applied, Job xiv. 28. to the fine cor- 
pufcles of vegetable matter contained in water as their vehicle, 
which the ation of the 1)" fpirit with the light carries up: 
into feed or vegetables, for its formation and ‘augmenta- 
tion. By means of the reek of water, it, viz. the tree will 
germinate. In Dan. iii. 27. the reek of fire had not left its 
mark or teftimony upon them. Our word, reek, comes from 
hence, which we apply to the vapor or fteem which the expan- 
fion of the fpirit and light in a joint ation raifes from the abyfs, 
hangs in the air, and is not carried high enough, thinned 
and difperfed. ‘This word: in fcripture, is oftener applied to 
vegetation than to any thing elfe, and when underftood, gives 
a ftronger idea of it than we can obtain by ten thoufand ex- 

periments. 
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periments. There are fome other!Englith words, of imme- 
diate derivation from this Hebrew one, which, while the mo- 
dern philofopher knows not,. nor confiders, his: pride as with 
bird. time will be held by the plumes, refpecting nature’s: pro- 
cefs:to vegetation. 

-¢ There are other words ufed by our Hebrew philofopher 
and the prophets, that will give light and pleafure to the rural 
philofopher, who-has curiofity to compare the operations of 
nature with the account the ‘original fcriptures give of them. 
The toil will delight all impartial men, who can blot the 
claffic page out; all who are’ not bewildered and ‘ftupefied 
in the dreams and falfhoods of deifm ; all who have but a fpark 
of reafon left in their breafts; that will be fufficient-to dif- 
cover the congenial relation fubfifting between Gop’s word 
and his works. 

‘"\33 is one of thofe words ; its idea is that of an inftrument 
to convey light; it is tranflated a candleftick, lamp, fire, 
light; and when the jod is found in the place of the vau, it 
is to plow land, to fallow ground} our Englith word nerve is 
derived from it ; and the office of the nerves in the human 
body may with great certainty be known by it; but ‘not till all 
the lumber.of the modern philofophy be got clear out of the 
head; for while that remains, truth cannot enter ; while that 
exifts in the mind, a comment an the word will be fimilar to 
putting a jewel of gold into a fwine’s fnout. He that can- 
not fee the compatibility of the ideas under this word recited 
above, will have but an obfcure notion of the phyfical reafon 
of plowing or fallowing the ground.’ | ~ 

: He will have the food of vegetables to be neither earth, 
water, falt, nor oil, but a gum, or aftral balfam. 

‘ This is the ground and foundation of all the augmentation 
and multiplication in the natural world; this is the true na- 
tural caufe of the growth or increafe of our corn,: hay, trees, 
&c. This is the fire, the aliment brought down. from heaven 
by our Prometheus ; the want of this aliment is the reafon why 
the fifi in ponds die for want of rain; and though there is 
water enough in the pond, yet the vegetables growing there, 
that never raife their heads above the furface of the water, 
perith alfo for want of rain, I might here adduce a multitude 
of inftances of the like kind, in confirmation of-the doétrine 
above. 

‘ The food of vegetables hath been miftaken totally by all 
the writers on agriculture that I have feen, and. while men 
follow their own fancies, and draw conclufions from their own 
preconceived imaginations, how can it be otherwife? In vain 
do men talk of nature, while and dwell on their own concep- 
tions 
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‘tions, and will make! no ufé of ‘her principles, ‘nor’ We gtided 
by her author :. hence it is that’ they have miftaken’ the moft 
filthy compofts for vegetable food, at'the fame ‘time makin 
it a matter of as great nicety to know what'compoft will 
agree with their foil, as for a phyfician to know what iy fick 
is beft for a mhan groaning under a coniplication of difeafes ; 
yet coufefs, that vaft traéts of manured land in Eyrope have 
been rendered barren for many years by a million of 
compofts ; and that inftead of phyfick to the fick ‘land, it has 
proved poifon.~ This muft always be the cafe, till thé traé 
food of vegetablés is known; as alfo how to bring it’ inté 
conta with the roots of the plants: and that philofophy 
muft not only be very defective, but I think worfe than ig- 
norance, ‘thar cafnot tell how far this celeftial treafre is put 
in our power, to dire& its energy for our own profit. 

‘ Whether the true food of vegetation is here difcovered 
or not; or whether it is pointed ‘out fufficiently plain or not, 
the reader is to judge: but when he has made himlelf matter 
of the fubjeé,- I thall have 'no fear of his damnatory fentence. 
But what if the book be condemned to the flames, and the 
‘author to contempt, for daring to plead for 4 true Mofaic 
natural-philofophy ? it will not furprize him: but even then, 
he will not fubmit a trath of fo much importance as the food 
of vegetables to vote; for when it is contefted, he has more 
to fay in fupport of it: for it is evident, that among all the 
fyftems of the fciences not one of them is fo deficient, or ra- 
ther fo completely erroneous, as the prefent fyftem of acri- 
culture: yet by the ftate of their agriculture, the liberty,’ po- 
licy, and philofophy of any kingdom may be known: where 
.the fields are barren, the markets empty, and provifions dear’; 
tyranny, ignorance, and want of policy are confpicuous. In 
particular cafes, when we fee barren fields, we know the 
owner is either a fool or a fluggard, or that he is under op- 
prefficn. : 

‘ I fhall no doubt be put in mind of the different foils to be 
met with, fometimes in the fame field ; and that they are not 
all to be treated alike. It is granted: a miarfh overflowed 
with falt water at the return of every tide, is not.to be treated 
like a mountainous country; the former is not ft to grow cu- 
cumbers; nor the latter. ofiers: but it will not follow from 
thence, that either of them wants compoft: for mixing the 
different foils is found by experience to cffeé& more than all the 
dung upon earth, Who ever faw a dunghil produce any thing 
but rank weeds? and when fpread upon the ground, it pro- 
motes the growth of weeds: the reafon of which is fo plain, 
that it would be almoft affronting the underftanding of the 
Vox. XXIX. Feb. 1770. K reader 
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reader to;mention it. We fee the heat. of the brutes ftomach 
deftroys not the vegetable quality of the feeds of plants. All 
the.ardor that can be given to the ground, by compoft of any 
kind, i is but temporary; that by dung of a very fhort dura- 
tion ; that by horns, hoofs, oyfter- fhells, &c. of a longer; | 
but all is but a kind of quacking with the earth, and fre- 
quently ruins its conftitution, as is confefled by Duhamel, and 
js evident. by the tafte of our vegetables near London. 

« But a more permanent recruit.of the earth’s ftrength may 
ata much Iefs expence be obtained than that by an annual 
compoft, . By this I do not mean to feclude the ufe of all com- 
poft, where it can be come at free-coft, fuch as penning of 
fheep, &c. but to diffuade the farmers from the enormous 
charge they are at from year to year for manure, when, if 
they would fallow theirland oftener, and kill their weeds, they 
would find their profit in it more than in all the compofts they 
ufe. _ I have known farmers, who-have been at a va{t expence 
for manure ; another, who could not bear that expence, by 
mere induftry has had better crops, without any manure at all, 
than the former had with all theirs. 

‘ Furius Vefinius, a peafant, being accufed before the peo- 
ple of Rome for a fort of wizardry done by him upon his neigh- 
bours lands, which, though of. greater extent, yet yielded not 
fo good crops as his that were lefs, took no other courfe to 
juftify his innocence, than to bring with him on the day of his 
appearance the inftruments of agriculture, kept in. exceeding 
good order, befeeching his judges to believe that he had made 
ufe of no other wizardry than thofe, together with abundance 
of pains and watching, which to his forrow he knew not how 
otherwile to reprefent.’ 

However, amidft all the extravagance and fanaticifm of 
this author, in regard to agriculture, he propofes fome me- 
thods for reducing the price of provifions, which are not un. 


worthy of attention. 
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1X. Sermons on the Efficacy of Prayer and Interceffion, By Samuel 
Ogden, D.D. Woodwardian Profefor in the Uniwerfity of 
Cambridge. 8vo. Pr. 3s. Dodiley. 


A Mors g other points of controverfy, we have had difputes 

and diffenfions comcerning prayer. It is agreed that 
prayer is a reafonable and neceffary duty in the prefent fitua- 
tion and circumftances of mankind; that it has a natural ten- 
dency to beget and promote all thofe amiable difpofitions of 


mind, which render men happy in themfelves, and agreeable 
to 
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to one another. But there are different fentiments with re- 
fpie&t to its efficacy. Some tell us, that it is not the defign of: 
prayer to move the affections. of the Supreme Being, as good’ 
{peakers move the hearts of their hearers by the pathetic arts 

of oratory, nor to raife his pity, as beggars by their importu- 

nities and tears work upon the compaffion of ‘the byftanders $ 

that God is not fubjeé& to thofe fudden paffions and emotions 

of mind which we feel; nor to any alteration of his meafures 

and conduét by their influence; that he is not wrought upon, 

and changed by our prayers, for with him is no variablent{ nor 

Soadow of turning ; that prayer only works its effeét upon us, as 

it contributes to change the temper of our minds, to beget or 

improve right difpofitions in them, to lay them open to the 
impreflions of fpiritual objeéts, and thus qualify us for receivs 
ing the approbation and the bleffings of our Creator. 

Others have thought, that this notion of prayer is defeétive 
and erroneous. They have obferved, that it is indeed one of 
the natural means of moral and religious improvement; but 
that this is not the whole account of the matter, nor even thé 
moft obvious way of confidering the fubje&; that when the 
{cripture fays, aft and it fbell be given you, the plain meaning 
of the words muft be, that the Almighty may be moved by 
prayer; and that it may be fo, though we may not be able to 
conceive how it is effected. 

Dr. Ogden, who embraces this opinion, obferves, that 
when a plain Chriftian retires to his clofet to beg the blefling 
of his Maker, the alteration, which his prayer will make or 
his own mind, is not the effe& he thinks of, or expe&s from 
his devotions. Nay, fays he, if this be indeed all that he is to 
expect, and he be made to comprehend it, the difcovery, it is 
very poffible, may be attended with inconvenience, a diminu- 
tion of that very advantage which is fuppofed to be his only 
one. The earneftnefs of his prayers may be checked, by the 
recolleGtion of the defign of them, and his fervor cooled by the 
very con{cioufnefs that he is only endeavouring to excite it. 

In the following paflage he feems to explain the efficacy of 
prayer in a very clear and unexceptionable manner : —* You may 
remember a little ancient fable to the following purpofe. An 
old man upon his death-bed, faid to his fons as they ftood 
round him, [am _ poffeffed, my dear children, of a treafure of 
gtedt value, which, as it is fit, muft now be your’s. They 
drew nearer: nay, added the fick man, I have it not here. in 
my hands; it is depofited fomewhere in my fie!ds ; dig; and 
you will be fure to find. ‘They followed his direGions, though 
they miftook his meaning. ‘Treafure of gold or filver‘there 
was none; but by means of this extraordinary culture, the land 
K z ” yielded 
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yielded in the time of harveft fuch an abundant crop, as botft 
rewarded them for their obedience to their parent, and at the 
fame time explained the nature of his command. 

‘ Our Father, who is in heaven, hath commanded us in 

our wants to apply to him in prayer, with an aflurance of fuc- 
cefs: aff, and.it fall be given you; seek, and ye foall fad. Now, 
it is, certain that without his immediate interpofition, were his 
ear heavy, as the fcripture phrafe is, shat be could not hear, there 
is.a natural efficacy in our prayers themfelves to work in our 
minds thofe graces. and good difpofitions which we beg of 
the Almighty, and by confequence to make us fitter objeéts of 
his mercy.. Thus it is, that we af, and receive; we fek, and, 
like the children of the fagacious old hufbandman, And alfo the 
very thing which we were feeking, though in another form : 
our petitions produce in fact the good effeéts which we defired, 
though not in the manner which we ignorantly expected. 
. * But yet, allowing this confideration its full force, there is 
no neceffity of ftopping here, and confining the power of prayer 
to this fingle method of operation. Does the clear afiurance 
of its ufe in this way preclude the hopes of every other advan- 
tage? Muft we needs be made acquainted: with all the efficacy 
of every thing that is our duty, and know the whole ground 
and reafon of all the actions which Almighty God can poffibly 
require of us? 

« When the Ifraelites, under the condué&t of Jofhua, were 
commended, upon hearing the found of the trumpet, to fhout 
qwith a great foout ; and the wall fell down flat, fo that the people 
avent up into the city, every man frraight before him, and they took 
she city; was the reafon of this command, and the operation 
of the means to be made ufe of, underftood by all that were 
concerned ? Was it the undulation of the air, think you, the 
phyfica! effe&t of many concurrent voices, that overthrew the 
walls of jericho? or, fuppofe the people were commanded to 
fhout in token of their Faith; (for it was Sy Faith, as the 
‘apoftle fpeaks, shat the walls of Jericho fell down ;) which way 
is it that Faith operates in the performance of fuch wonders ? 

¢ You will fay, no doubt, that thefe were wonders, and the 
cafe miraculous ; and that we are not from fuch extraordinary 
‘events to diaw conclufions concerning the general duties of 
Chriftianity. | 
\ * The drought, that was in the land of Ifrael in the time 
of Elijah, I fuppofe no one will deny to have been miraculous. 
Yet we have the authority of an apoit!e to conclude from it in 
general, that good men’s petitions are efficacious and power- 
ful. ~ Elias was a man Jubjed? to like paffions as we are, and he 
prayed carnefily that it might not rain; and it rained not on the earth 
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by the fpace of three years and fix months. What is this brought 
to prove? That «be effeAual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much, And is this the apoftle’s argument * The 
prayer of the prophet produced firft a famine, and then plenty 
in all the land of Ifrael ; and if you, Chriftians, exercife your- 
felves in confeffion and prayer, the difpofition of your minds 
will be the better for your devotions. 

* But the prayer, concerning which St. Jamés is fpeaking, 
may feem to you to belong to the fame clafs with that of ' — 
jah, and to be the prayer of men that could work miracles.’ 

‘ Hear another apoftle: Be careful for nothing ; but in every 
thing by prayer and fupplication, with thank{piving, let your reguefts 
be made known unto God. The plaineft places in the Scripture 
will be myfteries, if the fenfe be this, that we can expeé no 
help from God in our diftreffes; but may try, ‘by as of de 
votion, to bring our own minds to a ftate of refignation and 
contentment, 

* Giwe us this day our daily bread, Not a fparrow falls to the 
ground without Jour Father, The bairs of your bead are numbered. 
Can the meaning of ali this be, that God Almighty made the 
world ; thatit is not to be altered; and we muft take the beft 
care we can of ourfelves, while we live in it ?—* There ap- 
pears to be no difficulty in this matter, to thofe who believe 
that any miracles were ever wrought, that is, who believe the 
{criptures to be true; nor any inducement or occafion to put 
ourfelves to trouble in giving hard interpretations of téxts, 
or forced and unnatural explications of any part of our duty, 
in order to avoid, what can be no impediment in the way ~ 
of a Chriftian, the acknowledgment of God’s governmient | 
and providence, his particular interpofition, and continual opé- 
ration; as it is written, my Father worketh hitherto, and I wrk. 

: How magnificent is this idea of God’s government'! 
That he infpeéts the whole and every part of his univerfe’every 
moment ; and orders it according to the counfels of his in- 
finite 'wifdom and goodnefs, by his omnipotent will! whofe 
thought is power; and his aéts ten thoufand times qui¢ker 
than the light; unconfufed in a multiplicity excoyaing RU, 
ber, and unwearied through eternity ! 

‘ How much comfort and encouragement to aff good “and 
devout perfons are contained in his thought! That Almighty 
God, as he hath his eye continually upon them, fo he ts em- 
ployed conftantly in dire@ing, in doing what is beft for them. 
Thus may they be fure, indeed, that all things work together for 
their good. They may have the comfort, of underftanding alj 
the promifes of God’s protection, in their natural, full, and 
pericct fenfe, not fpailed by that poilefophy which is vain de- 
| ceil. 
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ceit. The Lord is, truly, their foepherd; not leaving them. to 
chance or fate, but watching over them himfelf, and therefore 
can they lack nothing. 

‘ What a fund of encouragement is here, as for all man- 
- mer of virtue and piety, that we may be fit objects of God’s 
gracious care and providence, fo particularly for devotion! 
when we can reflect, that every petition of a good man is 
heard and regarded by him, who holds the reins of nature 
in his hand. When God, from his throne of celeftial glory, 
iffues out that uncontroulable command to which all events 
are fubje&t, even your defires, humble pions Chriftians, are 
not overlooked or forgotten byhim. The good man’s prayer 
is among the reafons, by which the Omnipotent is moved in 
the adminiftration of the univerfe.’ 

Ovr author’s third fermon contains fome remarks on what 
is ufually called she courfe of nature, in which he fhews, that 
we are in abfolute ignorance concerning the manner in which 
it is formed, and conduéted. ) 

The excellency of prayer (or the circumftances which render 
it acceptable to the Deity) is the fubjegt of the fourth difcourfe. 

In the fifth and fixth, the author confiders the benefit arifing 
naturally from interceffion, and its prevalence in favour of 
thofe perfons who are the fubjects of it.—On the latter of 
thefe topics he makes the following fenfible obfervations : 

¢ There is ground to hope, that they may reap benefit from 
this aét of your charity, and be rewarded openly for the peti- 
tions which you put up for them in private. 

¢ Yes furely; and what occafion for this caution? (as a 
plain man might be apt to argue ;) for if my interceffion can 
be of no ufe to them, why doI make it? For your own fake, 
replies the philofophical Chriftian, and for the exercife and 
improvement of your charjty.—Can my charity be employed, 
when all the benefit is to be confined to myfelf? Is it charity, 
to introduce into my prayers the names of other perfons, with- 
out any view to their advantage ?—-Why, yes: becaufe, {peak- 
ing of them as perfons to whom you with well, you bring your 
mind to a better temper towards them; and learn to take plea- . 
fure in their welfare, though you do nothing to promote it: 

ou will, indeed, be the readier to promote it yourfelf, if ever 
jt fhould be in your power; but you expeé no addition to be 
made to their happinefs, in confequence merely of your defire 
of it. 

¢ But if this then, might he not afk, ‘is to be my real aim 
and intention when | am taught to pray for other perfons, why 
is it that I do not plainly fo exprefs it? Why is not the form of 
the petition brought nearer to the meaning ? Give them, fay I 
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fo our heavenly Father, what'is’ good : but' this, I am to dis 
derftand, will be ‘as:it will be, and is not for me’ to ‘alters 
What is it then that f am doing? Iam defiring’! to become 
charitable myfelf. And why may I nor plainly'fay fo ?' Is theré 
fhame in it, or impiety ? The ‘with is'laudable ; why fhould® I 
form defigns to hide it? | 

* Or is it, perhaps, better to be: brought about by inidireee 

means, and in this artful manner ? Alas! who is it that I 
would impofe on? From whom ¢an‘it be’ in ‘this’ “commerce 
that I defire to hide any thing ? When, as my Saviour ‘com- 
mands me, I have enlertd into iy clefet, and have fout my dior; 
there are but two parties privy to my devotions, God, and my 
own heart ; which of the two am I deceiving? 
' € Cannot the ferious facred purpofes of religion be anfwered, 
and proper difpofitions wrought in us, without the garb’ of. 
diffimulation, even with our Maker? muft we accuftom our- 
felves to apply to him in words, that convey not our real 
meaning ??— 

‘ I exbort, that firft of all, fupplications, froyers, interteffiont, 
and giving of thanks be made for all men; for kings, and for all 
that are ig authority :—Why ?—that we may had a quitt’ and 
peactable life in all godline/i and honefy. Is it a peaceable heart 
only, and a loyal temper, think you, that we are to cultivate 
in ourfelves by fuch fupplications and prayers ? Or do'we put 
thefe petitions to the heavenly King, in hopes that the» kinj 
of the earth at leaft, may hear of them; and, by this artful 
management of our devotions, we may obtain from them what 
we feem to afk of another hand? Or what other unnatural 
interpretation have you, in order that all may be performed 
according to the courfe of nature ? 

‘ Or can you take up, at laft, with this plain fenfe, 
grounded, however, upon another text of Scripture? That 
fince the king’s heart is in the band of the Lord, and be turneth it 
whitherfoever be will, we therefore pray that he will fo turn it, 
that Chriftians who lead their life in godlinefs and honefty, 
may be allowed alfo to lead it in quietnefs and peace.’ 

In the remaining part of this difcourfe the author endea- 
vours to anfwer fome objeétions which may be railed sgaingt 
the foregoing doétrine. 

. The feventh and eighth fermons.confift’ of obfervations on 
the rectitude and mercy of the divine government. 

To obviate this plea (which may feem to fuperfede the 
ufe of interceffion,) viz. that no one can receive either 
benefit, or difadvantage from any perfon befides himfelf, 
he fays: ‘ The poor man, we hope, will be confidered 


for his patience, when he appears before the great tri- 
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bunal: and is it therefore no charity to relieve him. Is there 
no harm done in the world by ill examples, becaufe the ftrength 
of this temptation, and of every other, will one day be attended 
to? Can. 1 do no man any good upon earth, becaufe he is 
hereafter to be judged with juftice? What is it. then we live 
for? or why have we in fcripture fo many exhortations to good 
works, to alms-giving, to hofpitality, to mercy; to feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked ; tovifit the fick and imprifoned, the 
fatherlefs and the widow in their affii&tion? How, indeed, 

fhould I exercife or cultivate the grace of charity within my 
own breaft, if I know that it can have no obje&? Or why fo 
much as think even of juftice, if no man can ever be the worfe 
for me? 

* Sach a conclufion therefore as this, That no-one can receive 
good or harm from any perfon’s aGions but bis own, whatever maxim 
it be deduced from, muft be wrong: it is either not ttue, or 
we are to think and a& as if it were not.’ | 

In the ninth fermon Dr. Ogden confiders the prevalence of 
interceflion, as it appears in the cafe of Lot jnterceding for 
Zoar, Mofes for the Ifraelites (Numb. xvi.) and our Saviour 
for all mankind. 

The laft difcourfe jis a paraphrafe on the Lord’s prayer, in 
the form of a direct addrefs to the Deity. 

In the perufal of thefe compofitions the inquifitive reader 
will be. entertained and improved. They are lively and inge- 
hious, and contain many obfervations which appear to be new 
as well as important. Our author, however, in fome in- 
ftances, by fending us back to refle& on the ignorance of man- 
kind, may poflibly be thought, rather to filence our ss Cr 
than fatisfy our reafon, or remove our doubts, 
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X. Audi alteram Partem, or @ Cownter-Letter to the right bon. 
the E—I of H—ll—gh, bis Majefty’s P—I S——y si S—e 
Jor the C—s, on the late and prefent State of Affairs in the Tfland 
of G—n—a, 80. Pr. 4s. Nicoll. ; 


ho reviewing the pamphlet to which this is an anfwer, we 

candidly defired the reader to fupprefs his judgment, till 
this, or fome other pamphlet of the fame kind fhould appear *. 
Our chief motive for this caution refted on a fufpicion arifing 
from the plaufibility of the letter to lord Hilfborough. The 
charge contained in it we imagined would be difproved by 
fa&ts, and particularly the legality of the admiffion of Roman 


















* See Vol. xxviii, p. 460, 
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Catholic, judges ‘and counfellors, and the fufpenfion of the 
prefident, and five other members, by the lieutenant-governor, 
for having objected to fuch admiffions into the courts of judi- 
cature and legiflature of Grenada. 

To our amazement, in anfwer to this Severe woth conititn. 
tional charge, we meet with little but perfonal ,abufe. of Mr, 
Melvil, the principal governor and his friends, with a num- 
ber of little invidious anecdotes, which, be they.trye or falfe, 
are nothing to the purpofe, and a few inftances of dilcipline, 
which this writer reprefents as arbitrary, but which, we think, 
were unavoidable in Mr. Melvil, circumftanced as his. govern- 
ment of thofe iflands was. 

The futility of this apologift in defending, the appointment 
of Mr. de St. L t, to be one of the affiftant judges of the 
court of Common-Pleas, is almoft beyond conception, as it 
fuppofes the lieutenant-governor had power to explain away- 
the act of the legiflature of the iflands for eftablithing the faid 
court, which is as plein and precife as, words can make 
it. The a& fays, that the court is to confift. of one chief 
juftice, and four affiftant judges; but, fays our apologift, 
‘ thofe words did not preclude the lieutenant-governor from 
. appointing more.’ Very arch reafoning, indeed !—-Why not 
appoint fitty ? 

It would be endlefs to follow this apologift through the reff 
of his argumentation, the complexion of which, we cannot 
help thinking, partakes ftrongly of the St. Omer’s education 
charged upon the | t g——1’s favourite. We fhall there. 
fore proceed to the main queition concerning. the illegality of 
the admiffion of the French Roman Catholics into the courts 
and legiflature of Grenada. The fum of the apologift’s plea 
on this head is, ‘ that the Roman Catholics of the Gallican . 
church are no papitts.’ 

This difcovery is new to the world. Jt is unknown ‘to ithe 
Britifh conftitution, and had ‘Mr. Melvil proceeded upon fuch 
a fuppofition, we think he muft have endangered his head, be 
his protector the greateft fubje& of this kingdom: unlefs ét 
can be proved, that the Englifh laws had Jaid:down a diftinc- 
tion, admitting the Roman Catholics not to be .papifts, and 
the church of France to be different from the church of Rome, 
This is, however, fo far from being the truth, «hat in many 
cafes Diffenters, whofe attachment to Revolution principles ne= 
ver was queftioned, are, as fuch, in many inftances, difqualified 
from holding places of power and truft, and-many of them con~ 
fider this difqualification, as the moft favourable circumftance 
attending their religious perfuafion : and {hall proteftant "ih 
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lith Diffenters have le& inflience under a Britif conflitution 
than'French Roman Catholies. 

We are fenfible there is fuch a thing as sceational confor- 
mity, but then it is a conformity to the worfhip and wfages of 
the Englifh church, which the members of 'the Galli¢an church 
do not fo much as pretend to, and, confiftently with their own 
principles, they muft think it damnable ;. whefeas moderate 
Diffenters think it a matter of indifference. —But how wees 
the fact really ftand ? 

In one of our late Reviews *, we had an opportunity of con- 
fidering this blefled diftin@tion between the Gallican and popifh 
Roman Catholics, when their differences rofe fo high, that 
Mr. Dupin, and the heads of the former, encouraged a well- 
meaning archbifhop of Canterbury, to liften to terms of ac- 
commodation between the Englith and the Gallican churches. 
—But what was the confequence ? When the good prelate at- 
tempted to fhake the papal authority, the main pillar of the 
Gallican church, the doétors of the Sorbonne trembled at the 
danger. of the undertaking, and betrayed thie er corre{f- 
pondence to the church of Rome. | 

The beft friends to religious tolerancy in this ‘Kingdom we 
are perfuaded mutt think, that a propofition for a comprehen- 
fion of this kind is premature at prefent, efpecially in an 
ifland newly annexed to the Britifh monarchy.’ It’ is an af- 
front to common fenfe to talk of the loyalty of a Roman Ca- 
tholic Gallican church, and that too without a teft, to a pro- 
teftant Englifh government.—We have*been the more expli- 
cit on this head, as we imagine that we can difcern fome faint 
hankering of this kind, fome national predilections, in the 
courfe of this difpute.. Lord Taaffe, and other writers, whofe 
works we have reviewed with the greateft indulgence, may 
perfuade a minifter that a moderate Irifh or French Roman Ca- 
tholic may be a good fubjeé& to this goveroment. But if that 
conviction does not remain within a minifter’s own breaft, and 
fhould it be carried into other aéts of government, it is hard 
to fay what the confequences may be to the public tranquillity, 
efpecially during the prefent ftate of parties in this country. 
To conclude, we. cannot help thinking, though entirely un- 
conneéted with, and unknown to, any perfon concerned in this 
controverfy, that Mr. M—1l has aéted as a wife, cautious Pro- 
teftant governor ought to have done in his fituation ; and that 
the difputes and heats in Grenada had their rife, not from -him 
or his friends, but their opponents, whofe condua has been in-~ 
defenfible.. 





* See Vol. xxviii, p. 246. 
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XI. 4 Letter to Samuel Johnfon, LL. D/ 8 v0, Pr. 1s. Almon, - 


‘THIS political fyllabub has been foaming for fome days in 
the front of our News-Papers, and as_ the former anfwer 
to the pamphlet it attacks, is quite futile and declamatory, we 
have given this the more attentive reading. We laboured, 
however, throagh almoft nineteen pages, (and the pamphlet 
contains but fifty-four) before we came to the fhadow of an 
‘argument, 

‘ You, Sir, laid down, fays this author to his antagonift, 
as ** uncontrovertibly certain, that the commons never intend- 
ed to leave ele&tors the liberty of returning them an expelled 
member, Secaufe they alaways require one to be chofen in the room of 
him that is expelled ;” and you, it feems, cannot fee with what 
propriety a man can be rechofen in bis own rocm, | 

* This, Sir, is your determination in form. Unfortunately 
for you, the law is not lefs explicit. There is nothing alleged 
in your pamphlet that fhould prevent me from recurring to 
the ftrongeft poffible cafe, that of a member expelled by a& of 
parliament, on his acceptance of a place of profit. What en- 
fues ? A freffi writ iffues; awoTHER MEMBER is required in the 
room of him that is expelled; the same PERSON is almoit always 
returned ; the commons acknowledge the terms of their requi- 
fition to have been complied with : and the perfon fo returned 
is conftantly admitted as ANOTHER MEMBER, in bis own room. 

© The requifition in the writ is not dire&ted to be altered in 
this cafe. Yet what: fays the ftatute, fufficiently apprifed of 
the full force of that requifition ? “‘ /uch perfon hall be capable 
of being again elefed, 

“If the writ, fill unrepealed, nay, perhaps, necefarily exifting 
in the full force of unalterable law, ftands in dire& oppofi- 
fition to the ftatute ; the former infifting on.a-different perfon 
from him who is permitted by the latter ; we are ferioufly re- 
duced to a itate of motionlefs equipoife, and the law in this 
cafe becomes felo de fe. But the laws of England never appear 
abfurd, unlefs in the expofitions of a commentator of flavith 
principles.’ 

‘ The immediate effcé& of the expulfion is a political anni- 
hilation. A fubfequent return is not of the nature of a po- 
litical refurreétion, It has no reference to a former delegation ; 
it fends the member, as a new exiftence, unconfcious, unac- 
countable for former parliamentary delinquencies ; his politi- 
cal identity is deftroyed ; he is become, in the eye of. common 
fenfe, in the eftablifhed idea of parliament, in the exprefs lan- 
guage of the law, to all intents and purpofes, AaNoTuHER 
MEMBER, 

The 
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The fallacies contained in the above paflage are fo con- 
temptible and childifh in this lage of the difpute, that for 
the fake of our own credit we haye tranfcribed them literaily, 
‘We are to obferve in anfwer, that there is a great difference 
between a difqualification upon accepting a place, and an ex- 

ulfion, in whatever light it is confidered. The former is yo- 
iy the latter involuntary. The former implies no cri- 
minality, the latter does. ‘The former is announced only by a 
motion fora new writ, and the latter by a folemn fentence, 
The former fuppofes the member in his political capacity not 
to be the fame who was eleéted. The latter fuppofes him to 
be the fame, but his difqualification is perfonal. The difqua- 
lification of the former is removed by re-election, that of the 
latter cannot be removed but by the fame authority that in- 
fliéted it. Had Mr. Wilkes accepted of a place, he muft have 
been difqualified, but as he was guilty of an offence, he was 
expelled. Thelaw which difqualified him, would have re-qua- 
lified him, if we may ufe the expreffion ; but the power which 
expelled him, we apprebend, could not have.re-admitted him 
during its exiftence, without afluming {felf-creative rights, 
which muft have been more dangerous to the conftitution than 
any the houfe of commons pretends to. 
. The plain queftion is as follows. All difqualifying aés are 

made in favour of the eleftors. When a man accepts a place, 
after his return, he is not confidered by the houfe as the fame 
member whom the electors chofe; and therefore, to give the 
latter fair play, the houfe tells them, by fending down a new 
writ, * you elected and fent us up M. but fince his admiifion 
to his feat, he is become P, and, though the fame perfon, yet 
he is not the fame member ; but we leave it to yourfelves ei- 
ther to choofe another, or to re-qualify him as P. for the 
fame feat he enjoyed as M.’ This is the plain and fimple pro- 
cefs, and often practifed in the fame feffion. We fhall not 
take up the reader’s time in proving how different this cafe is 
from that of expulfion. 

¢ But it feems, continues our author, the commons ever 
intended to leave eleGors the liberty of returning them an expelled 
member. 

‘ In the free ages of Greece or Rome, the wretch who 
fhould have uttered fuch a treafon againft the fupremacy of the 
people would inftantly have been overwhelmed with ftones, or 
hurried to the precipice. | | 

¢ Do you conceive the full force of the word constirventT ? 
It has,the fame relation to the haufe of commons as Creator 


to creature,’ 


This 
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“This is meré raving, unlefs the author could prove, that the 
eporanee of Greece and Rome and that of Great Rian are 
of the queftion, are fo totally unacquainted with the latter, that 
they are incapable of forming a-queftion upon the fubje@. The 
expulfion of a member for Middlefex has no relation to the 
people of England. Thefe are already reprefented, and the. 
whole of that reprefentation forms the houfe of commons, who 
are in no degree legaHy accountable to the people, and all the 
lawyers in England may be challenged to prove that they are, 
*‘ THe RIGHTS OF THE PeoPLE, fays this author, are not 
what the commons have ceded to them, but what they have 
réferved to themfelves; the privileges of the cotumons ate not 
what they have an indeferifible prétenfion to by arbitrary and 
diferetionary claims but what THe Peorce, for their own hé- 
nefit, have allowed them.’ . 

Thefe affertions ‘are’ pregnant with nonfenfe; and muft be 
confidered as fuch by every réafonable man, unl.f the author 
can produce the deed in Which the rights the people have re- 
ferved to themfelves is engroffed. 

Dr. Johnfon had faid that ‘ if the houfe cannot punith their 
member, he may attack with impunity the rights of the people 
and the title of the King.’ 

Our author’s reply is, ‘ that the abfolute power of the houfé 
over their members, is, for ‘the preferit, admitted. But a 
member of parliamént is a political. being; the punifhmeént, 
therefore, of his political délinquencies, inflicted by the poli- 
tical body to which he belongs, cannot extend beyond his po- 
litical exiftence. 

‘ To eftimate the merits of the members of the community 
at large, for the purpofe of deciding upon the pretenfions of 
candidates, is too momentous a concern to be confided to any 
body of delegates whatfoever. The cognifance of fuch matters 
muft come before the higher tribunal of the colle&tive body ; 
an affembly, whofe free choice enters effentially, and by a real 
political neceffity, into the idea of a legal parliament.’ 

Though this author feems to be fond of the word political, 
it is very plain that he does not underftand the meauing of the 
term. The houfe of commons did not fentence Mr. Wilkes to 
be either hanged, whipped, or pilloried, nor did they extend 
his punifhment beyond his political exiftence,; they only put a 
period to it with a negative of his being reinvefted with it dur- 
ing their political exiltence, 

_ We muit here, once for all, obferve that both fides of the 
queftion, without, as well as within doors, in {peaking as well as 
in writing, have very abfurdly lugged in the word punifbment, 
which 
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which has nothing to do in this controverfy. The duty.of 2 
member of parliament is a fervice, to which he is compellable, 
by his conftituents: fo that his expulfion is no more than a 
difmiffion from that fervice. | 

The reft of this pamphlet is merely declamatory, perfonal, 
and abufive, without being at all applicable to the fubjeét. 
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r2. Serious RefleZions upon fome late important Determinations in a 
certain Affimbly, Addreffed to a late Premier, 8vo. 1s. Evans. 


EVER was the art of caftle-building carried to fuch a 
height as it has been fince his prefent majefty’s acceflion 
to the throne, efpecially under the late. minifter. His grace, 
it is true, has been accufed of being inacceffible and uncom- 
municable. Every days news-papers, and pamphlets, and this 
publication among others, prove him to be the moft eafy, af- 
fable being exifting. Whoever has a mind to talk with him, 
or abufe him, need only to take hold of pen, ink, and paper, 
and imagination dire&ily introduces him to his grace, to 
whom he communicates his mandates ; whether didaétic, alle- 
gorical, fatirical, or political, matters not. He holds his 
grace by the ear, and pinches it for as many hours and minutes 
as he pleafes. This writer is a grave ferious caftle-builder, 
and talks to the premier, as he calls him, upon two points, the 
doétrine of calling forth the military for the moft trifling caufes 
in aid of the civil power, and the other, in fupport of privi- 
leges in the h—of c——s, in dire&t oppofition to the ditherte 
conceived fundamental rights of the people. 

The author’s reafoning would be very forcible and conclu- 
five, did it not labour under one {mall misfortune, that it is 
deftitute of truth, and is founded, from beginning to end, upon 
what the antients knew by the name of gaagxd', a neceflary 
tool in caftle-building. No man of candour and common fenfe 
will venture to fay, that the military has been called forth for 
the mof trifling caufes ; and the privileges of the houfe of commons 
have been afcertained and eitablifhed after the moft folemn 
debates that, perhaps, ever happened.in both houfes of the Bri- 


tifh parliament. 


13. Obfervations on feveral A&s of Parliament, paffid in the Fourth, 
Sixth, and Seventh years of bis Prefent Majefty’s Reign. Publi aed 
by the Merchants of Bofton. 8vo, Pr, 1s. Kearfly. 

The author of thofe obfervations, to have given his readers 


fair play, ought to have printed the aéts complained of verba- 
tim. 
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tim. ‘The gri¢vances alledged have been again and again ftated, 
in the courfe of the publications on both fides of the difpute 
between Great Britain and her ‘colonies, and therefore it would 
be quite unneceffary to’ refume ‘them here. * Upon the whole, 
fays the author in’ the clofe of his pamphlet, the trade of Ame- 
rica is réally the trade of Great Britain herfelf; the -profits 
thereof center there: it is one grand fource from whence mo- 
‘ney fo plentifully flows into the hands of the feveral manufac- 
tures, and from thence into the coffers of landholders through- 
out the whole kingdom : It is, in fhort, the ftrongeft chain of 
conneétion between Britain and the colonies, and the principal 
means whereby thofe fources of wealth and power have been, 
and are, fo ufeful and advantageous to her. The embarraff- 
ments, difficulties, and infupportable burdens under which 
this trade“has laboured, have already made us prudent, frugal, 
and induftrious ; and fuch a fpirit in the colonifts muft foon, 
very foon, enable them to fubfift without the manufa@ures of 
Great Britain, the trade of which, as well as its naval power, 
has been greatly promoted and ftrengthened by the ‘luxury of 
the colonies ; confequently any meafures that have a tendency 
to injure, obftruét, and diminifh the American trade and navi- 
gation, muft have the fame effe& upon that of Great Britain, 
and, in all probability, Prove HER RUIN.’ 

Thefe are-very juft and proper deduétions, and we cannot 
make the leaft doubt that the government of Great Britain has 
too great a regard for its own intereft to take the leaft ftep to 
injure the merchants of Bofton; but at the fame time, thofe 
‘merchants ought to remember that England is not only their 
mother but their fovereign. 


14. Refle&ions Moral and Political om Great Britain and ber Co- 
lonies. 8vo. Pr. 1s, Becket. 


This ferious, fenfible writer, is a friend to the exiftence of a 
cenforial power in the Englith conftitution. ‘ The chief re- 
mains, fays he, of this kind of moral jurifdi&tion among us, 
are the thanks or cenfure of the houfe of commons, together 
with the expulfion of fuch of their own members as appear 
unworthy : take away this power, and vice (except crimes {pe- 
cified by law) has no check, but publick opinion. If the houfe 
of commons was to be over-ruled by either, or both the other 
branches of the legiflature, in matters relating to its own mem- 
bers, it would immediately fall into contempt, and the dignity 
of every Britifh commoner would fall in like manner. 

‘ I believe it will from herice follow, that liberty is not en- 
dangered, but, on the contrary, rendered more firm and per- 
manent, when regulated by morality ; and confequently, that 
‘s . 7 there 
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there is no real caufe of fear for liberty, from a late expulfion, 
refolved upon in an affembly reprefenting all the commons of 
Great Britain, after a legal conviction of crimes. 

« From the noife however that has been made about it, and 
fome accidents, which formerly would only have been looked 
upon (in their true light) as cafualties, it feems there was a 
difpofition to complain ; and where that is the cafe, men catch 
at the firft fhadow of a reafon to exprefs their diflike. Few 
common people are capable of comprehending the various in- 
terefts which muft interfere in fo extenfive an empire as that of 
Great Britain; and each would have his own preferred in par- 
ticular. The parliament muft arrange them in fuch manner 
as may beft contribute to the good of the whole. There is 
alfo a great public debt to be difcharged, and taxes are the 
neceflary confequence.’ 

Our author laments the praétice of making clergymen juf- 
tices of the peace, which he thinks is the effe@ of a dimi- 
nution of freehelders in the country.. ‘ There is, fays he, 
an apparent difference between the divine and human 
laws. A clergyman, @s minifer, tells his parifhioner that 
he muft forgive injuries; as juffice of the peace; he tells him 
he mult profecute them; and if the complainant refufes, he 
_muft, in fome cafes, compel him.’ We have, likewife, in this 
publication, many ftrenuous arguments in defence of a late exe 
pulfion, and in vindication of.the mother country of Eng- 
Jand, and her fuperioriority over her colonies: but as thofe 
fubjeéts have been of late fo fully difcuffed,, it is fufficient that 
we heartily recommend this pamphlet to the pubiic perufal. 


15. Rodondo; or the State Jugglers, Canto [fl]. ve. -Pr. 13, 
Nicoll. 


The alterations that havé happened in men, meafures, and 
opinions, fince the publication of the firft and fecond cantos 
of this truly Hudibraftic poem, have, we own, unexpectedly 
to us, fully juftified the author in his choice of objects for fa- 
tire. The following fpecimen will fhew how well this canto 
anfwers the two forégoing, 


had Rodondo laid his poll 
To vacant nob of Tididol, 

The neceflary confequence, 

Had been much found, and little fenfe. 
No noitrum for diflemper’d ftates, 
Like contact of two empty pates, 


© 








* See Vol. xv. p. 126, 
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So, if you take them in dry weather, 
And rub two rotten fticks together, 
You'll raife a flame in half a minute, 
Though neither ftick has fire in it, 
And patriotic noddles, fhou’d - 
Réefemble fticks of rotten wood. 
When fingle, deftitute of wit ; 

But two together rubb’d, emit, 

By procefs, which we call attrition, 
The flames of pdpular fedition. 


‘ Mean time.the gout, with B—e in league, | 
Still carried on the old intrigue, 
His toe forfaking, by degrees, 
Made war upon Rodondo’s knees; 
And marching upwards very faft, 
* Laid fiege to reafon’s feat, at laft. 
The fortrefs was but ill provided, 
For there Dame Reafon ne’er refided— 
—She had appointed long before 
Dumfoundibus the governor.; 
Who for a while the place defended, 
Till all his long words were expended ; 
Or render’d of no further ufe ; 
And then hung out a flag of truce; 
Which brought about, in a few} hours, 
Between the belligerent powers, , 
A treaty firmly guaranteed, 
The articles who will .may read.’ 


The articles of the furrender are full of humour ; but, as it 
is not our province to explain them, we muft refer to the 
original, 


16. The Temple of Corruption, a Poem. By W. Churchill. 400 
a Pr. 2s.6d. Flexney. 


Corruption indeed! of all poetry, wit, and humour. Whe~ 
ther this bard is brother to Charles Churchill by nature or bY 
adoption, is of little or no confequence either to us or the pub~ 
lic. It is plain, he poffeffes all his imperfeétions without the 
leaft {park of his genius. Or rather,‘ he writes in Charles’s 
worft manner, which is harfh and difagreeable. What but 
the demon of dulnefs could have diétated the following lines. 


‘ Great and laborious is the monarch’s tafk : 
What ftrength Herculean doth the labor afk ! 
No trifling pleafures may his fenfes bind ; 

Study, deep ftudy, fhould inform his mind : 
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Hift’ry’ s inftrudtive leaf he muft turn o’er ; 

His times review, compar’d with thofe of yore: 

Survey each government, by.wifdom fung, 

Whence fprung it’s fame, and whence it’s ruin fprung. 
Tis his, with penetration’s piercing eye, 

To mark the good, and pafs the worthlefs bye; _ 
Tochufe, in {pite of felf and private hate, 

The nobleft limbs of council for the ftate: 

With an impartial and obferving ear, 

Tis his to weigh their thoughts, their judgments hear.’ 


17. An Epifile to Lord Holland. 4t0. Pr. 1s. Brown. 

If this poet is a young: man, he ought, as good’ jockies 
do by their horfes, take great care of his Mufe’s wind. 
She is mettlefome, but he has rather~made too’ free with her 
in this epiftle, which contains little more than the common 
topics of abufe and panegyric, without much originality in 
either. 

Where is now the modern bard in politics who does not take 
the field, fometimes armed with the thunder of Jove to blait 
his country’s foes, fometimes with the drummers cat o’ nine-tails 
to lath her fools, or both.—A word in your ear, friends.—Let 
vice and folly feel ye, but without puffing and parade, without 
throwing your fquibs, or cracking your whips, which ferve 
only to make ye ridiculous, 

If any of our late publications have a right to thofe flou- 
tifhes itis that before us. ‘The author’s numbers are harmo. 
nious and pleafing. He is not without the powers of reflection, 
and his intention feems to be honeft, as may appear from the 
following quotation. 


* The tyrant mob no contradiGtions bear, . 
Not more infallible the papal chair ; 
Hence vulgar odium—tfhall I next explain 
Who blows the embers and who lights the train ? 
*Tis the mere fpite of one, nor think it more 
Though millions waft the lie from fhore to fhore 3; 
Of one, who is of all bad men the worft, 
Of dark defigning Catiline’s the firft, 
A Jesuit Born, for plots and treafon fit, 
A young AcuiropHex without 4is wit. 


‘ What, though to you no baits or ftatues rife, 
No golden box conveys the fpecious prize ; 
No thronging crouds falute, no loud huzza, 
No popularity has mark’d your day; 
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What is it all? It.is the breath of:fools, . | 
The loweft far of bad ambition’s tools: 
It is what honeft men muftall defpife,. . 
What knaves abufe, and only fools will prize: 
Tis Whig, tis Tory, Jacobite by turns, 

_ And in each angry zealot-bofom burns: 
‘Twas P—’s, twas Pultney’s—but the gracious touch 
Blafts the frail flow’r, no peftilence fo much : 
It was SacuevreLi’s; now, O Witkes, tis thine; 
It may be Binciey’s,—and it may be mine.’ 


18. The Dialogue. Addrefid to John’ Wilkes, Ey. qto. Prict 
1s. 6d. Wilkie. ' ; 


This is a proper example of the poetical volunteers fpecis 
fied under the lait article. ‘Their method is generally to frit- 
ter the two firftlines of Juvenal’s firft fatire into rags, and be- 
ing brimful of indignation, to be furprized that fome other poet 
does not fhatch up the bolt or the lafh; ** but, however, fays 
our bard, I’ll do the beft T can, ‘tather than fuch ‘doings: thalt. 
go unpunifhed. I ama volunteer im the fervice,” Reader, at: 
tend to the genius before us. date: 


‘ Yet ftarting from the fhades of obfcure night, 
Where duty calls, where freedom wings my flight, _ 
All fenfe of danger loft, and at my fide 
Stern Vengeance, honeft Scorn, and manly Pride ; 
My helmet, Juftice ; and plain Truth, my hhield ; 

I come—and dare the Parrior to the field! © 


‘ Yes, from his den, where lurking to betray, 
He marks, in fullen thonght, each fool his prey; 
Where Horne, arch prieft, th’ infernal portal keeps, 
Where Towns—p buftles, and where Mawsey fleeps ; 
Tho’ Becxrorn’s felf fhould plead his fof’ ring worth, 
I'll drag, a hideous fight, the monfter forth ! 
Yes, on his cooleft hour, dim merit’s ftar, 
I'll wait, no bidden gueft, and feed his care !” 


For the chara&er of this dialogue, fee the preceding article + ; 
though we think it is inferior in point of execution. 


19. Songs; Choruffés, 8c. As they are performed in the new Enter- 
tainment of Harlequin’s Jubilee; at the Theatre-Royal; in Co- 
vent-Garden. 8ve. Pr.6d¢. Griffin. 


We muft refer the mufic of thofe fongs to the criticifm of 
the orcheftra, As to the words, they feem to be well adapt- 
ed to the occafion; but the piece itfelf is too fhort to admit 


of making any extract. | : 
L 2 21. The 
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20. The Deferter: a Poem. 440. Pr. is. Robfon. 


Few of our readers are unacquainted with the tafte and abi- 
lities of Mr. Jerningham. With refpe& to this little poem, it 
will therefore be fufficient to obferve, that in delicacy of ftile 
and fentiment, it is not inferior to any of his former compo- 
fitions. , 


21. 4 Birth-day Offering to a Yonng Lady from ber Lover. 40. 
Pr. 6d. Dodfley. 


The Jews upon certain occafions were ordered by the Levi- 
tical law to bring a lamb for a burnt-offering : but when they 
could not afford a lamb, to offer a pair of turtles. This birth- 
day offering is an offering of the turtles. 


22. Female Friendfbip, or the Innocent Sufferer, a moral Novel. 
Two Vols, Pr. 5s. fewed. Bell. 


This work, if work it may be called, may be read with 
fafety, if not with pleafure, for there is no immorality in it. 
The Innocent Sufferer is, indeed, extremely entitled to our 
compaffion ; but fhe is not fufficiently difcriminated from, 
many other charaéters with whom fhe has either near or re- 
mote conneétions. In fhort, the charaéters in thefe volumes 
are fo loofely marked, the adventures are fo tirefome from the 
commonnefs of them, and the language is fo'inelegant, that 
we cannot venture to recommend them to readers of fentiment 
or tafte. ‘Thofe who devour books of this kind, without di- 
gefting them, may poffibly be of another opinion : they may 
fall to with a good appetite to difhes which would turn our fto- 
mach. Such feeders have ideas too grofs for a literary enter- 
tainment. 


23. The Prince of Salermo. Pr, 3s. Robfor. 


The author of this novel feems to have heated his brain by 
the perufal of old Italian romances, The prince and prin- 
cefs of Salermo, brother and fifter, are both going to be mar- 
ried to perfons for whom they feel no inclination. Some cor- 
fairs landing near the caftle, while preparations are making for 
the princefs’s marriage, carry her off. Her brother is danger- 
oufly wounded in her defence.. They meet at laft, however, 
after fome fighting, in the feraglio of a Turkith bathaw. This 
bafhaw falls in love with the princefs, and the prince becomes 
enamoured with the fultana, After feveral clandeftine inter- 
views, and ingemious ftratagems, the bafhaw and his wife are 
divorced. ‘They then, ad! four, embark for Italy ; the Turks 

renounce 
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renovnce the Koran, and a doub/e marriage brings the hiftory | to 
a conclufion. 


24. The Hiftory of Mifs Harriot Montague. Ie Two Pals, 
Pr. 6s. Robfon. 


We are ftrongly tempted to animadvert upon thefé volumes 
with fome acrimony ; but, on fecond thoughts, we are of opi- 
nion, that by tranfcribing a few lines from the opening of the 
Hiftory of Mifs Harriot Montague, we fhall fufficiently ac- 
quaint the gentle reader with its real merit, without any criti- 
cal efforts of our own to guide his judgment. 

The hiftory under confideration openeth in the following cus 
rious, but not wacommon manner 2 

‘ In that delightful feafon of the year, when nature throws 
forth all her hoard of charms, and puts to fhame the weak 
efforts of art; when the groves were adorned with verdure, 
the meads and gardens enamelled with flowers; when the little 
warbling choirifters of the woods begin to make their nefts in 
the thickeft branches of the fhady bowers; in the reign of 
our late fovereign George I, there came to fettle at a fmall 
village near Plymouth, a French gentleman and his lady, whofe 
names were Le Montague: they left France, their native coun- 
try, on account of their religion.’ 

Ex pede Herculen—Reader, whoever thou art, if thou canft, 
after the perufal of the above tranfcribed lines, bring thyfelf 
to proceed through the whole hiftory, thou wilt find—many, 

amany paflages, equally elegant and expreflive, moral and.en- 
tertaining. 


25. The Portrait of human Life. Two Vols. Pr. 55. fewed. Bell. 


Thefe volumes contain feveral ftories which have been al- 
ready publifhed in Magazines, and other periodical produc- 
tions, and therefore cannot be entitled to much attention. 
There are, indeed, fome books of this kind which may be 
admitted into the politeft library without difgracing it; but 
we do not think that the compiler of the fheets before us has 
made a happy feleGion; a fair feleétion he certainly has not 5 
for he has taken the liberty to re-publifh fome of Marmon- 
tel’s Moral Tales, which have been read over and over by 
every reader of. fentiment and tafte. 


26. The fortunate Biue-Coat Boy. Yewo Vols, Pr. 6s. Cook. 


Mr. Benjamin Templeman, the hero of this hiftory, is, 
very fortunately for him, indeed, diftinguifhed among his dro- 
sher crugs for finging anthems at Chrift Church, by the widow 
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of arich old wine-merchant, who had left her three hundred 
thoufand pounds. ‘That pretty fortune, (a jointure of fifty 
thoufand pounds excepted) fhe beftows upon this youth of 
eighteen, who, after having had an affair with his nurfe’s 
caughter, promifes,to make the be{t of hufbands from grati- 
tude to the perfon who has made fo difcrees a choice. As this 
extraofdinary Hiftory’ contains chiefly the infignificaht tranfac- 
tions of the hofpital, and the empty, very often illiberal, con- 
verfation of the nurfe, the fteward, the porter, the boys, the 
widow Getall’s fervants, Jack the vintner, &c. &c. it cannot 
afford any entertainment to readets of a higher clafs. 


27. The Hifory of Duelling, In two l’arts, Containing the Ori- 
gin, Progrefs, and prefent State of Duelling in France end Eng- 
land. Jycluding many curious hiflorical Anecaotes, v0, Pr, 
3s, Dilly. 


Nothing but national vanity could fuffer this apology for the 
moft villainous of all barbarous cuftoms to be publifhed with 
impunity, efpecially if, as the editor fays, the author ferves in 
a refpedtable military corps in the prefent French king’s houfe- 
- hold, ¢alled Moufquetaires, which, were we not afraid of the 
martinet critics, we would tranflate, gentlemen of the life- 
guards. An opportunity, however, to difplay the valour of 
the French nation at a time like the prefent, when it is fo very 
queftionable, was not to be refilted. 

According to this writer, a fencing-fchool ought to be the 
feat of legiflation, and its mafter the umpire of all differences 
in matters of honour, where no, pofitive proofs :of either fide 
¢an be adduced, nothing being left to probability, examina- 
tion, charaéter, circumftances, or fuch evidences as are often 
decifive in a court of juftice. The worthieft and braveft man 
in the kingdom muft fubmit toa have his throat cut by an ex- 
pert aflafflin, his memory declared infamous by a common 
hangman, and his pofterity divefted of his eftate and honours 
by barbarous laws, if his arm is not fo ftrong, and his eye not 
fo quick, as thofe of the butcher who attacks him. What ex- 
ceeds all belief is, that thofe quarrels often fprung from the 
comparative uglinefs of two little drabs, whom thefe heroes 
called their ladies or miftreffles; and this favage cuftom is by 
this author dubbed the mirror of honour, 

He brings the trial by combat or duel with the Francs out 
of Germany ; but as the inftitution itfelf was but too well 
known in England, and is fufficiently explained in our hifto- 
ries, we fhall not here fhock the reader with any repetition of 
its particulars ; only we are to objerve, i 1D general, that itis 


not of Englith original, Mention is made indeed in the Eng- 
lifh 
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lifh hiftory of a duel between two princes; but it was a duel 
of a generous humane kind ; for it was intended to fave afi 
ocean of blood from being flied, by each venturing his own 
perfon againft the other ; and it was produdtive of a patifica- 
tion, though neither was killed. 

We mutt be of opinion, that fome of the examples of du- 
éling brought by our author have a very apocryphal caft. That 
between Gontram and Ingelger feems to be little more than 
the ftory of the famous Gunhilda, the Englifh ptincefs, who 
was married to the emperor Henry IV, and faved by her 
little page Minikin. Juvenal dés Urfins differs from Froiffart 
and Monftrelet, as to the event of the duel between Carrouges 
and Le Gris; and we have feen the combat between Aubry 
and the Greyhound related among Englifh adventures. 

The praétice of duelling, however laudable it was, accord- 
ing to this writer, received fome modifications, and indeed 
checks ; but our author gives us the canons of this praétice of 
murder in the following words, which muft ferve to excite in 
the reader fentiments, at once, of contempt andhorror, — 

* The herald at arms proceeded on horfeback to the door of 
the lifts, fummoned the challenger to appear before him, and 
then ordered the challenged to prefent himfelf; when he thus 
addrefled them : 

' & ‘Now Tiften, gentlemen, and alf here preéfent attend, to 
what our king commands fhould be ftri€tly obferved on thefe 
folemn occafions. 

«< [. It is forbidden all perfons whatfoever, excepting thofe 
who are appointed guards of the lifts, on the pénalty of for- 
feiting life and fortune, to be armed. 

‘«« II. It is forbidden to appear on horfeback ; to gentlemen, 
on the penalty of lofing the horfe; to plebeians, under that of 
lofing an ear. 

' *€ TH. It is forbidden to all perfons whatfoever, excepting 
thofe efpecially appointed, to obtrude themfelves into the lifts, 
on the penalty of lofing life and fortune. 

«¢ TV. It is forbidden to fit on any bench, form, or even on 
the ground, on the penalty of lofing a hand. 

‘* V. It is forbidden to cough, fpit, fpeak, or make any fign 
whatfoever on pain of death.” 

‘ After the recital of thefe prohibitions, the combatants 
were to fwear that they had no charms or witchcraft about 
them.’ 

One of the chief inducements of this writer in this publicae 
tion is, to fhew that the French were more expert in this bar- 
barous exercife than the Englifh; and among other inftances he | 
gives us one of a national duel between French and Englifh 
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nobility, in which the latter were defeated. He does. nots, 
however, confider that of the thirty Englifh noblemen here 
mentioned, four and twenty of them at leaft were French- 
men, though fubjects to the king of England. The like may 
be faid of his other Englifhmen whom the French worfted in. 
combats. ‘Thefe, however, were not the men who drew the 
long-bows in the fields of Crefly, Poitiers, and Agincourt, and 
with the odds. of four Frenchmen againft. one. Englifhman 
gained thofe glorious battles. 

The reftof the hiftorical part of this publication is. to be 
found in the common-place hiftories of the times; and the 
author’s conclufive refle&tions in praife.of duelling ehtitle. him 
to the difcipline of Bedlam, rather than of criticifm. An 
extraét in favour of duelling from. Mandeville, who was pro- 
feffedly a paradoxical writer ; the well known combat between 
Bruce and Sackville ; and the duelling fcene in, the Confcious 
Lovers, clofe this flimfy, yet amufing entertainment, the lat- 
ter part of which feems to have been difhed up by the edi- 
tor. 


28. Clio: or, a Difcourfe on Tafte. Addrefid to a young Lady. 
By \. U. Yhe fecond Edition, with large Additions. 8vo. Pr, 
2s. 6d. fewed. Davies. 


We have reviewed the firft edition of this. work * ; and af- 
ter animadverting upon a few abfurdities both of expreflion 
and fentiment, which have been faithfully preferved in. this 
edition, we gave the work, with all its imperfefions, a gentle 
difmiffion. To this edition is added a dialogue containing re- 
fleétions on the influence the Chriftian religion naturally has on 
the fine arts, the refult of which is as follows: * There are 
(fays the author) in the foul original fentiments, which, when. 
man has leifure to turn his attention to them, form his dif- 
tinguifhing character, his genuine tafte and judgment: thefe 
fentiments, together with the elegant arts they give rife to, 
and his obftinate affeftation of worth and dignity, all difcover, 
illuftrious marks of regal grandeur in the foul: this beloved 
grandeur we would fain aflume in this life, for prefent paffion. 
naturally feeks prefent enjoyment ; and while we are delighted 
with the fublime idea of human nature, we fondly defire that 
liberty which is the birthright of innocence: but to confound 
and humble us, human corruption attends forever, and fcourges 
man back into vile fubjeGlion, with the terrors of anarchy, 
confufion,. murders, and infecurity.. Society and laws are not 
the effects of choice, but of bitter neceflity, that never fuf- 





* See Vol, XXIII, p. 422. 
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fered any people to remain in a ftate of freedom, where they 
had any poffeffions to be coveted: the ftern decree of bondage, 
along with the inclemencies of life, and its variety of wants 
and miferies, inform us in the language of the Almighty, that 
we. are ruined, guilty, and condemned; confequently, that 
our pride and oppofition to fubje&tion, are préfumption, rebel- 
lion, and fin. The heathen religion, which allowed the re- 
ality of human reétitude and virtue, and appropriated the en- 
thufiaftic views to this life, gave room to genius to work- mira- 
cles in free ftates, where the grandeur of human nature be- 
came a principle of action. But Chriftianity turns our fub- 
lime views from this world to. their proper fcene, to a future 
life, and confines the flight and heroifin of the mind to devo- 
tion, fortitude in fuffering, patience, and to a noble conqueft 
of the paffions.’ 

Thefe refle€tions are certainly both very proper and very 
pious; but we are afraid that the author has taken fome pre- 
mifes for granted, that remain to be proved. He fuppofes,’ 
for inftance, that in ftatuary and painting Chriftians have no 
profpe& of equalling the heathens ; and he thinks that tra- 
gedy will never appear in fplendor, where men’s ideas of hu- 
man worth and merit are formed from genuine Chriftianity. 

Thefe are propofitions that we are afraid will not be readily 
admitted by the admirers of Raphael, Pouflin, Michael An- 
gelo; and other great mafters of the pencil and chiflel, Why 
ought paffion and pride to be excluded from Chriftian paint- 
ings? Can heathen mythology, in its fublimeft yrs 
furnith a fubje& like the Transfiguration ; or what difcovery 
Greek or Roman hiftory is equal to that of Jofeph and his 
brethren ?- Not to mention many French tragedies written 
upon Chriftian plans, has not our own Shakefpeare, in many 
places, ennobled his drama from the Chriftian religion ? 


29. A Soldier's Fournal, containing a particular Defcription of the: 
Several Defcents on the Coaft of France laf War ; with an en- 
tertaining Account of the Lflands of Guadaloupe, Dominique, 
Gc. And alfo of the Ifles of Wight and Jerfey. To which 
are annexed, Obfirvations om the prefent State of the. Army of 
Great-Britain.. 12m0. Pr. 2s. ° Dilly. 


This publication bears ftrong evidences of its being written 
by acommon foldier, who by his great merit and fervices a- 
broad and at home, had the honour of being raifed to the de- 
gree of acorporal: Like other great heroes, he appears to be 
well acquainted with taétics, the difpofition and encampment 
of an army, and the military manceuvres both offenfive and 
defenfive.. In fhort, that part of his performance is extremely 

well 
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well adapted to the perufal of every common foldier, who, to 
fpeak in ferjeant Kite’s language, hopes fome time or other to 
purchafe by his fervices a general’s baton. 

His defcriptions of the iflands he vifited, agree extremely 
well with the moft authentic accounts that were publifhed du- 
ring the laft war; and we believe that they are more faithful 
than thofe of fome who affe& a far higher degree both in the 
literary .and military world. [lis defeription of the pro- 
duce of “Guadaloupe, fo far as we can judge, are not only ges 
nuine, but curious and infiruGive to a Britifh American, or 
Weft-India planter. 

_ © The cocoa-tree alfo flourifhes here. It is much like our 
birch tree ; and I was informed by fome of the French planters, 
that on the firft fettling of the iffland, this tree was brought 
from Cayenne, but after they had been here fome time, the 
fettlers found fome native cocoa-trees, which produced a larger 
and fuller fruit, and are much fuperior to thofe brought from 
the ifland of Cayenne, 

* The cocoa fruit grows on the trunk of the tree, and the 
largeft branches; it is in fhape like afmall melon ; upon open- 
ing it you frequently find forty or fifty nuts, much like a large 
almond, both in fhape and colour. 

‘ This cocoa is gathered from November till June; when 
brought home, they lay it abroad on boards, and put fome 
large plantain or banana leaves, both under and over the fruit : 
then fome boards are put upon it, with a heavy weight over 
all, which preffes from it a watry fubftance, which is given to 
the nogs. After thoroughly preffed, it is laid abroad on 
bricks before the houfe, where it is often turned, and after- 
wards put over a fire in an iron pot, which feparates the fhell ; 
then it is again put over a fire, and foon grows foft, when it is 
taken ont, made into any form they think proper, and baked. 

_* Thus by fuch a fimple operation is made that valuable 
commodity chocolate, generally fold there at fix-pence per 
pound. The fhell which comes off the fmall fruit is called 
cocoa, and is-of fome ufe and value. 

* Near Marigotte, in the quarter of Cabes-terre, I found 
fome fmall plantations of cinnamon. The moft confiderable 
one, was about one hundred and fifty yards fquare, and which 
belonged to one monfieur Dabrois ; he informed me, that he 
had the plant from the ifland of Ceylon in the Eaft-Indies ; 
and that which I faw growing was of three years growth; 
that he had raifed it all from a few fcore plants; and from 
ftripping fome few branches, he thought it no ways inferior to 
what is brought from the Eaft-Indies. It flourifhed: extremely 
well ; and ag the gentleman had been many years in the Eaft- 
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Indies, he knew well how to manage it. He faid, he would . 
fend a fample of the cinnamon to Europe the next year, and 
hoped that the growth of it would be encouraged. What 
pity ! to give up an ifland to France, which, by all appear- 
ance, had it been kept in our poffeffion, and the growth of 
cinnamon encouraged, in a few years, without a doubt, this 
igand alone would have produced a fufficiency for Great Bri-. 
tain and her colonies; and by that means have prevented large 
fums from going annually to the Dutch. But fome ftatefmen, 
care nothing for their own country.’ | | 

Our corporal writes in the charaéter not only of a traveller 
and a foldier, but of a politician. He condemns the late peacee 
makers for giving up Guadaloupe and Martinico, ‘ Surely (fays 
he) farmers, coblers,and private foldiers, would not have acted f@ 
weakly and fo unworthily, or fo void either of knowledge.or 
of fhame, as did our noble peace-making politicians.’ His 
hiftory of the fame, and other iflands, is extremély entertain- 
ing; and as they feem to be genuine, they may be of no {mall 
fervice to future naturalifts. 

This foldier’s obfervations upon the army of Great Britain, 
and the hardfhips which the common foldiers lie under at pre- 
fent from the fmallnefs of their pay, claim the attention of 
every humane and benevolent member of our government and 
legiflature, | 

To conclude: we recommend our foldier’s journal to the 
notice of the public; anc own that upon perufing it, we met 
both with amufement and information. 


30. A-Cbronological Series of Engravers, from the Invention of the 
Art to the Beginning of the prefent Century. $8v0o. Pr. $5, 
Cadell. 


This publication is intended to affift the colleftor of prints 
in his arrangement of them, and to trace the art of engraving 
from its fource. It contains three large plates, exhibiting the 
different marks of engravers, to the number of 727, prince 
Rupert, the inventor of mezzotinto, being the laft. - The col- 
le€tion carries with it evident marks of hurry and confufion, 
but may be ufeful to the lovers of that fpecies of virtu. 


31. Oratic Anniverfaria @ Gulielmo Harveio infituta in Theatre 
Collegii Medicorum Londinenfium, Habita Fefto San&a Luce, 
O&. 18, 4. D. 1769. 4. Pr. is. White. 


So many members of the College of Phyficians have: at- 
tempted to difplay their abilities in compofing the anniverfary 
oration, that nothing new or interefting can be expected on the 
fubec&t. The ftile and language of this performance, however, 
4 are 
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are abundantly claffical; and the orator’s obfervations in many 
places fenfible and juft; though we cannot admit his ac- 
count of the facility of procuring degrees in other univerfities, 
if by alienas academias, page 10, he means all other univerfities 
except thofe of Oxford and Cambridge. It is well known that 
fome of the ‘greateft ornaments of the profeffion have been bred 
at other feminaries of learning ; and it is no lefs certain that 
feveral have been received into the College of Phyficians at Lon- 
don in particular,-who can claim no great pre-eminence in 
point of knowledge; and therefore if the author has not bor- 
rowed the fubjeé of his fatire from the too great lenity of the 
earned body laft mentioned, we know not from what other 
quarter he could be fupplied with matter for his fplenetic de- 
fcription. 

* Alia jam nunc res agitur: apud alienas academias brevius 
fitad medicinam iter; fervi iterum in medicorum numerum 
fefe infinuant, non qui apud Athenas feptem annos ftudiis de- 
dere, fed qui ex tabernis funt & ex officinis effufi. Jam patet 
janua pharmacopolarum tironibus, chirurgis maritimis, & maf- 
culis obftetricibus, eis plerumque qui ne fando auditi, nedum 
ullius profefioris oculis unquam confpeéti fuerint. Indignum 
facinus! Quid enim inhoneftius ? quid audacius, quid inju- 
riofius reipublice concipi poffit, quam imperitos & illiteratos 
homines medicine gradibus per tabellarios ornari, & in eam 
profeffionem furtim intrudi, quibus concredendz funt populi 
falus civiumque vite ? Sed, proh dolor! ad eam temporum 
infelicitatem nos refervari videmur, quibus omnia complananda 
funt & cozquanda, omnes modeftiz limites tranfiliendi, prop- 
ter fpeciofos pro libertate clamores, a libertate veruntamen 
alienifizmos.” 

However juftly the author here inveighs againft the admif- 
fion of fervants and apothecaries’ apprentices into the London 
College, (for we cannot conceive fuch a fa& to have taken 
place in any other) it is certainly injurious to mingle gentle- 
men, fuch as furgeons and men-midwives of regular education, 
with fuch a motly group. 

The defcription of the late fquabbles in the College is far 
from being void of claffical elegance. 

‘ Inter hos mobilium quiritium tumultus, huic noftro inermi 
domicilio bellum indicitur. Audite college—quz neque taceri, 
neque pro dignitate rei dici poflunt. Ex Vulcani adytis in 
Apollinis caftra irrumpendum eft. Afpicite—preeft Faber 
Ferrarmus, wncum dextra vibrans durumque malleum ; domus 
hee oppugnatur, fores peffundantur, clauftra evelluntur, re- 
pagula perfringuntur, feneftre conquafflantur. Hoftes intro- 


cunt, accumbunt, cavillantur, rixantur, criminantur, elabun- 
tur. 
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tur. O praeclaram viétoriam de poftibus, de forilys, de pef- 
fulis, de feneftris reportatam! Ipfi mehercule fuis viGoriis 
funt viéti,” 

To this Oration is fubjoined, by the fame author, a fhort 
Latin poem, intitled, Meadus, wrote in commemoration of Dr. 
Mead, which fhews the poetical talents of the author to be not 
inconfiderable, as will appear from the following quotation. 


‘ Ufque adeone premunt ingrata filentia vates ? 
Clauditur obfcuro Meadus fine laude fepulchro, 
Delicie, patrizque decus, columenque Britannz ? 
Si mihi Mufa daret locupletem in carmina venam, 
Urbanos mores, generofaque peftora, & artes, 
Famamque ingentis medici fuper zthera ferrem. 
Sed tamen aggredior cantare, utcunque minuto 
Peétine follicitans citharam, timidifque fecutus 
Paffibus errantem fauftis regionibus umbram. 


‘ Te teftem, O Hygieia, voco; tu nempe videbas, 
Tu—quoties Morbum proftraverat ille rebellem ; 
Seu celer infultu egrotos, tardufve petivit 

fidiis: Timor huic, Pallorque, & nubila Cura 
Addunt fe comites, qui vix traxifle videntur 
Languidulos artus; quin, Meadus ut arduus inftat, 
Precipitant, fedefque fuas, Erebumque revifunt. 


« Heu perit ante alios dile€tus Apolline natos, 
Herbarumque potens, zgrotique arbiter orbis ! 
Cui Deus ipfe fuas letus donaverat artes, 
Eloquium, auguriumque fagax, ufumque medendi. 
Hujus erat morbos meminiffe fideliter, hujus 
Percurrifle animo veterum monumenta virorum, 
Et medicz compleéti armamentaria gentis. 
Ecquis erit pofthec, qui pellat acerba venena, 
Qui peftem avertat, folis luneque dolores 
Qui regat imperio, morborum temperet aftus, 
Et fpoliet fevis invifum dentibus Orcum ? 

Non magis Alcides, odiis Junonis inique 
Preflus, terrores infernis incutit oris ; 
Horrefcit refugitque nigrantis janitor aule 
Cerberus, & triplici trepidans obmutuit ore : 
Pluto tartareas mortalem invadere fedes 
Vidit, & ex imo tremefecit lurida regna. 


« Hunc gemit Eridanus, qui flumina vortice torquet, 
Sequana amica luto, & Thamefis pater.omnibus undis : 
Ifis adeft fundens lacrymas, fociafque querelas, 
Numinaque obducto Bataviim fquallentia ceno. 
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HuncDiabeta timet, jecoris novus incola ; & Hydrops 
Pallidus ore, frequens fpirando, turgidus aivés ; ; 

Et Rabies patiéns fitis, indignatague lymphas, 

Hunc orant querulz matres, ad pectora natos 
Preffantes, zgri generis farcire ruinas. 

Eripis inftanti pavitantem morte puellam, 
Deformemque notis urentibus ; unde decorem 
Amiffum timet & laceri faftidia vultus : 
Semianimemque patris revocas in dulcia natum 

Ofcula, fuftentafque domum, dubiofque penates; 
Immemorem faéi me nulla redarguet hora, 
Luétantem me febre fera, delira loquentem, 
Frigida pretenta rapientem pocula dextra ; 
Errantes quanto fenfus demulfit amore 
Meadus, & O! quanta lecto defixus inhefit 
Sedulitate meo, falientes impete pulfus 
Contingit teneris digitis, ftabilitque ruentem 
Colloquio mentem, gratis fimul ille medelis 
Sublapfas retrahit vires, animamque fugacem.’ 





32. The Scripture DoGrine of Grace. Ry the Rew. John Andrews, 
LL. B. Vicar of Marden in Kent, and Chaplain to bis Grace 
the Duke of Dorfet. 12m0. Pr, 33. Dilly. 


This work was originally written in anfwer to a treatife on 
the fame fubje&t by the bifhop of Gloucefter. In this edition 
feveral alterations are made, fome new obfervations are added, 
the quotations from the learned languages are tranflated, oe 
the whole is fo much improved, that the author hopes, ..‘ 
may now go forth into the world as a general defence of: the ; 
doétrine of grace, and be read as a practical treatife on that 
fubje&.’ 

Our readers will perceive what fyftem of opinions this author 
embraces, by the following reprefentation of human nature: 

‘ From the fall, as from a fpring, or fountain-head, are 
derived all the bitter waters of fin, which univerfally. poifon 
and corrupt mankind: fo that all the fons of men have it in- 
herent in their very conftitution. The evil and poifonous in- 
feétion of this mortal difeafe runs through the whole circle of 
human nature; it extends to every individual, and worketh 
certain deftruction and death. None efcape the contagion of 
fin, which was derived into us from. our firft parents, and 
which corrupts and blinds our reafon, depraves our wills, dif- 
orders our paffions, infatuates the whole man, and cau/ées us 
to rebel againft the Almighty, and every moment of our lives 
to violate his holy and righteous law.’ 


We 
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We readily join with our author in his animadverfions on 
the wickednefs of mankind, and the pernicious confequence of | 
fin ; but with refpeé to the conftitution of human nature, and 
the effeéts of the fall, we entertain very different ideas, We 
fee no neceflity for fuppofing, that-our reafon is naturally cor- 
rupted, and our wills depraved, becaufe we are guilty of fin: 
Adam difobeyed, before any infedtion could poflibly take 
place. Nothing contributes more to extinguifh virtue io 
the breaft' of man, than degrading and odious piétures of the 
fpecies. .When men, fays a very fenfible writer, are perfuaded © 
that they are naturally knaves, a noble incentive to virtue is 
extinguifhed, that which arifes from a confcioufmefs of their 
being formed with difpofitions and abilities capable of per- 
forming great and laudable actions. Inftead of growing bet- 
ter, they tamely grow worfe, and gradually become vicious, 
merely through a perfuafion that they come into the world ua- 
der a moral imbecility, and that ‘ none can efcape the conta- 
gion of fin.’ Writers who inculcate thefe notions, may pre- 
tend felf-abafement ; but this is not to abafe ourfelves, for our — 
own perional tranfgreflions, but to vilify the work of our Crea- 
tor, from whom alone we derive all the powers and faculties 
we poffefs, 

We fhall not detain our readers any longer.on this article. 
We do not apprehend that we fhould agree with Mr. Andrews 
in his notions of grace, juftification, and the like; and there- 
fore we fhall prudently follow his example, that is, ‘ wave the 
controverfy.’ 


33- Reflections on the modern but unchriftian Pra&ice of Inoculation, 
or Inoculating the Small-pox tricd by Scripture Do@rines and Pre- 
cepts, and proved to be contrary ta the revealed Will of God, Se. 
8vo.- Pr. 6d. Keith. 


The reafons which this writer advances againft inoculation 
are fuch as thefe : that the pra€tice was originally iitroduced 
by Turks and pagans; that itis repugnant to the whole cur- 
rent of fcripture ; that it isan attempt to invade the power and 
prerogative of God, and fubvert his decrees ; that it is an im- 
pious diftruft of his providence, and has a natural tendency to 
fupport the kingdom and intereft of Satan, by removing from 
the minds of men the ferious thoughts of death, and an eternal 
world.—* The Chriftian, he fays, who is inoculated for the 
{mall-pox, acts asa fovereign; he is determined to have it, 
and have it he will ; whether ever God defigned he fhould, or 
not, that he docs not regard; yea, and he will have it juft 
when he pleafes too; he will not wait to fee whether God will 

: fend 
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fend it or not: no, no, it is that he is afraid of ; he dares not 
truft God to fend it, left he fhould die of it; he hath fafer 
means, as he thinks, to make ufe of, than to truft God with 
fach an affair as this. If he doth-not fpeak this in words, his 
practice fpeaks it aloud. There is an awful fcripture which I 
would leave to the ferious confideration of all fuch perfons ; it 
is ufhered in with a Thus faith the Lord,—Curfed be the man that 
trufieth inman, and maketh fujh bis arm, and whofe heart departeth 
Srom the Lord.’ Jer. xvii. 5. 

The reft of this pamphlet is written in the fame ftrain. The 
author produces a great number of paflages from the {criptures, 
which, like this quotation from Jeremiah, are nothing to the 
parpofe. We know very well, that it is our duty to put our. 
truft in Divine Providence; but at the fame time we ought to 
know, that to negle& the proper means of efcaping the dan- 
gers which furround us, is not faith, but an unwarrantable 


prefumption. 


34. Ufiful Remarks on fome propofed Alterations in our Liturgy. A 
Word to the Quakers, on their Epiftle at the Yearly Meeting, 1769. 
With a Defence of the Author, and his Book Enihufia/m diteGed, 
defeated.” By Sanvucl Roe, M. A. Vicar of Stotfold, in Bed- 
fordfhire. 800. Pr. 6d. . Crowder. 


The alterations to which Mr. Roe alludes in his title-page, : 
are contained in a late work, intitled, A New. and Correét. 
Edition of the Book’of Common Prayer*. The principal.re-, 
mark which he has made upon that performance is; that the 
author falls into enthufiafm, when he direéts us to pray for 
the effufion and infpiration of the Holy Spirit. He thinks, that 
when our Saviour fays, our Agavenly Father will give the Holy Spi- 
rit to them that afk dim, we ate to underftand the word Spirit in 
a figurative fenfe, implying only the effeéls of the Holy Spirit, 
or the good things revealed in the gofpel. Thefe words.oceur 
Luke xi. 13. and for this interpretation -he refers us to the. 
parallel paflage in St. Matt. vii. 11. 

To thefe Remarks he has fubjoined a letter to the quakers, ~ 
in which he advifes them to read the fcriptures, to leave off 
their meetings, to repent, to be baptized, &c, and a defence 
of his book, intitled, Enthufiafm Deteéted, againft the cen- 
fures of the Monthly Reviewers. 





# See Vol, xxvi. p. 281, 





